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PAPER AIR CASTLES. 


TPMUESE airy trifles that, suspended from chan- 
delier or other lofty place, float and sway with 
every current of air, are easily made, 

There are many kinds of air castles, made of dif- 
ferent materials and in various forms—one imita- 
ting a Chinese toy, another consisting of number- 
less hollow cases of perforated board, which are 
fastened together with light wax beads. Some are 
composed of bristles, straws, fine wire; others of 
crinoline wires, the air balls of the toy-shops, and 
a bird swing. One of the prettiest is composed of 
five groups of fan-like ornaments, and twenty-one 
delicate paper baskets. The materials and imple- 
ments necessary to make one of these consist of 
one dozen sheets of note-paper, one sheet of plain 
gold paper, one skein of any bright, gay-colored 
zephyr or Germantown wool, a pencil and tape 





Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 Years 
otp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 340.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 

No. VL, Figs, 41-48, 





measure, bottle of mucilage and brush, and a nee- 
dle and thread. The paper should be plain, with- 
out lines or figures. The large “ commercial note” 
is too heavy and large, as the sheets should only 
measure about eight inches in length and four in 
width, or be cut to this size. 

Take sixteen pieces of these dimensions, and 
cut four more an inch larger both ways, using 
larger sheets, or opening and pressing those. Cut 
also a number of narrow strips of gold paper half 
an inch in width, with which bind each one of 
these sheets along one edge, using a soft old hand- 
kerchief, and pressing out the surplus mucilage. 
This is best accomplished by folding the binding 
down the middle, covering with mucilage and pla- 
cing the edge of the paper directly in the crease, 
then pressing out the mucilage with the cloth 
held between the finger and thumb. 

These twenty pieces are next evenly folded 


Fig. 2.—Muss’s Dress. 
For description see 
Supplement. 

Figs. 1*, 1°-13. 


Fig. 3.—Dr Bier Dress. 


For pattern and description 
see Supplement, No, L, 


into fans, first folding in two, then in halves, then 
in quarters, until sixteen perfectly even folds are 
made; then take a needle and thread and sew 
each one through neatly and securely. In order 
to do this easily, holes may be pierced with a fine 
wl. Lay these fans carefully aside, and com- 
icc the baskets. 
em the remaining pieces of paper cut twenty- 
one pieces three and one-fourth inches in length 
avd two inches wide; also forty-two strips of gold 
paper one-eighth of an inch wide and three and 
one-fourth inches long; paste two of these strips 
on each white piece along opposite sides (not as 
binding, but flatly, and with the edges just even), 
fold the trimmed edges together with the gold 
paper outside, and make a crease along the folded 
line, then with sharp scissors carefully cut into fine 
fringe up to{but not through) the gold band, using 
infinite Gare not to miss and cut the fringed strips. 


Fig. 4.—PrrcaLe anp Linen 
Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 340.] 

For description see Suppl. 





Unfold them, and turning over, gum the two end 
edges together, which will make a round 
with a gilt band at top and bottom, the sides cut 
into slits, and bending outward. 

Next take the fans: Place two together, and 
fasten at the top just below the gold paper, ei- 
ther with a stitch or gum; then sew two more in 
the same manner, one on each side of these two; 
by lapping the edges of the first two, the edges 
of the second ones can be slipped into the open 
space, and fastened in the same place. Now, hold- 
ing the four bottoms firmly in one hand, with the 
zephyr wind around a sufficient number of times 
to conceal the thread stitches used in putting-the 
fans together, then tie, leaving one long and one 
short end. This forms the first group of fans, 
and if properly made four of the corners will 
come together in the middle, where they are fast- 
ened, the remaining four being exactly opposite 
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Fig. 5.—Byron Hanpxercurer Suir (Basgux, Over-SKIRt 
OPEN AT THE Sipe, AND Rounp Sxiat).—Bacx.—[ For 
Front, see Page 340.]|—-Wirn Cur Paper Pattern. 
Price 25 Cents.—({For description see Supplement.) 
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and at vealed distance apart. The remaining three 
groups are arranged in like manner. 

Put handles of gold paper to the baskets, cut- 
ting twenty-one strips one-eighth of an inch ‘wide 
and three and three-quarter inches long of gold 
and white paper, then pasting them together, 
and finally pasting them to the inner side of 
the top. 

Thread a woollen embroidery or darning needle 
with the zephyr (meaguring it as long as necessa- 
ry, that is, to extend from the point of suspension 
to a convenient distance from the floor), and pass- 
ing it through the middle of the largest group of 
fans just below the gold bindings, draw it up, and 
fasten the zephyr. Then thread the needle with 
the long end of zephyr left on the first small 
group of fans, slip on one of the baskets by the 
handle, then run the needle carefully on the op- 
posite side up under the windings of zephyr, 
drawing the basket handle close up to the bot- 
tom, then back again through the handle to the 
short end of worsted, and tie a very short and 
small bow-knot with short ends. 

The large group of fans has four corners to be 
filled out with the smaller ones; thread the nee- 
dle, and draw it through the middle of one, then 
up through one of the corners of the hanging 
group, just below the gold, draw up closely as pos- 
sible, and tie in little bow-knot. 

Fasten the group No. 2 in the same manner on 
the opposite side. Tic baskets on the bottom of 
these also on the opposite corners, drawing them 
up closely. 

Then fasten the groups Nos. 3 and 4 at the op- 
posite corners, letting them hang sufficiently low 
to clear the baskets on the others. Fasten other 
baskets on the remaining eight corners and two 
bottoms, and making a number of tiny tassels, 
fasten them in pairs on the ends of strands of 
zephyr three or four inches in length, tie them 
about from various points to impart a gay ap- 
pearance. The hollow glass balls sold for Christ- 
mas trees are very pretty fastened to the corners. 
This tasteful little affair must be hung sufficient- 
ly high to eseape any hard knocks. 

A pretty change is made by using tinted paper, 
and silver may be substituted for gold. 

A handsome one in a room in which green is 
conspicuous is of arsenic green and gold, with 
searlet trimmings; another, blue and silver, with 
rose pink. 
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“ Harper’s Younc Pgorie has come to be the leading 
paper for juvenile readers."—7roy Budget. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGES. 


Harver’s Younc Psor.e No. 28, published 
May 11, offers many attractive features. Besides 
the two serials, “ Across the Ocean,” and “ The 
Story of Washington,” it contains an illustrated 
article on the Seal Fishery ; an interesting story 
called “ A Boat-Race at Yarrow" ; “ The Last 
Battle of the caer. a LossInG, with an al- 
lustration ; an entertaining c. mee 
of “ ‘Marahees and Hyenas,” also illustrated ot 


humorous fable of a foolish donkey, ow 
guished artist W. H. B EARD, with 4 


by the author; and virial an ry 
attractions suited to t. 

No prlpeniete > 24 hind in ty 
or in England offers such varied entertainment, 


roithout the slightest tinge of scoala: 
Harper’s YounG Provte. Fresh s 


for the summer numbers will be soon announced. 





Ba nee ame 


for his pleasure-ground, and is not even 
obliged to break the soil, to sow, to water, 
or to tend, in order to reap the harvest. To 
many, country life seems meagre and un- 
profitable enough; they can not conceive of 
happiness to be derived from an existence 
ten miles from a lemon or a neighbor, where 
party dresses are a superfluity, and libraries. 
an unknown luxury; and though Horace 
himself commends it, they consider the com- 
mendation as the fine frenzy of the poet 
rather than the sober verdict of the man. 
ae ee eee 
will detain one in the rural districts, and 
they can not imagine how nature can com- 
pensate in any degree for the loss of the so- 
ciety, conveniences, or amusements of the 
city. But if the countryman may not listen 
to an opera by the first at will, yet 
every summer or day invites him to 
a matinée the execution of which would 
make the most accomplished soprano hang 
her head, where no false notes are struck 
and no discords allowed, while a band of 
wandering minstrels serenade him nightly 
beside his door; if he is denied the enjoy- 
ment of galleries of art, where the old mas- 
ters are displayed, yet the most wonderful 
effects of cloud and color are always at hand, 
which he may study, and still pursue his dai- 








ly tasks, but which, like the pictures of the 
kaleidoscope, are always assuming new com- 
binations of sun and shade, and which en- 
joy the advantage, moreover, of having been 
painted “simply by the Almighty,” as Mon- 
sieur Karr would tell us; though he may not 
worship in cathedrals which art and wealth 
have united to enrich, yet God’s first tem- 
ples are his own, and all the carved pilas- 
ters, the jewelled altarpieces, the fretted 
spires, of the one, are but similitudes of “the 
dim religious” aisles and minarets of the 
woodland, where litanies are chanted by 
wind and water, where “man in the bush 
with Ged may meet.” Time does not hang 
heavily on the hands of the thoughtful and 
observant whose hours are spent in sylvan 
retreats, whatever those who are unacquaint- 
ed with the satisfactions such places afford 
may think; their minds are not vacant and 
unemployed because there is “nothing go- 
ing on” in the neighborhood: in fact, every- 
thing is going on: the air is full of intelli- 
gence; the seed is selecting its aliment from 
earth and air; the corn is filling out its cells 
as if by rule and measurement ; 


“the sacred pine-tree adds 
To her old leaves new myriads.” 


Have we yet surprised the chemistry of the 
honey-bee? or profited by the geometry of 
the spider? and is not the drift of the storm 
still an “open secret” to us? 





“TAKING THE TASTE OUT.” 


E imagine that among our friends 
there may be many mothers who 
would not scorn a little advice concerning 
the method of administration to their ba- 
bies of those medicines whose taste is so re- 
pulsive that they either have to be forced 
down the little throats, or else both mother 
and child have to go through with a dis- 
cussing and coaxing and threatening and 
rewarding process that wears out the pa- 
tient, and fills the. nurse. with anger and 
sorrow. 

We do not pretend to advise the giving of 
much medicine to children, as every mother 
is her own mistress, and, we presume, the 
best judge, in the matter. But when she 
finds it necessary to give a spoonful of rhu- 
barb, or of “ elixir pro.,” or of still fouler bal- 
sam copaiba or Epsom salts, or, worst of all, 
of castor-oil, at the swallowing of which 
fearful draughts it is no wonder the little 
victims writhe and rebel to the full extent 
of their poor helplessness, it may be of value 
to her te know how she.can make the nau- 
seous doses comparatively tasteless, if not 
quite so. 

It has been said that the olfactory nerves 
and the gustatory ones are so near each oth- 
er that it is very difficult to tell how far 
they mingle»the sensations they receive, 
and thus any very keenly aromatic odor, it 
is quite possible to suspect, may, for the 
brief instant of swallowing, make the other 
sensation inoperative. But whether that 
is so or not, it is certain that any powerful 

taken into the mouth so occupies the 

of taste that the next flavor is not 

ived; and this is no suspicion, 

afact. If the mother, standing spoon 

in hand, will remember this, she will not 

the bit of candy, or fruit, or the mouth- 

of jam, ready to “take the taste out,” 

after it has once been felt, but will let the 

child have the full benefit of the “goody,” 

and then clap the disagreeable dose into the 

mouth before the of the first is 

in which case the bitter and sicken- 
flavor will never be felt at all. 

Almost everybody knows that a globule 
of castor-oil may be so folded by a deft and 
quick hand between two tea-spoonfuls of 
lemon juice that only the acid is recognized 
in the taking, and that where acids may not 
be used, the same effect may be secured by 
wine or spirit. But every one does not know 
that any powerfully pungent substance, mas- 
ticated for a moment and rejected, will pre- 
vent the necessity of acid or of spirit, nei- 
ther of which, of course, is it always best to 
give. Thus, a bit of lemon peel or of or- 
ange peel, if chewed half a minute, will ren- 
der castor-oil as innocent as water, and it 
will do the same for the quite as vile taste 
of balsam copaiba. A bitter almond, too, 
has the same power, if not more of it; and a 
peach kernel is not quite useless in that way. 
Indeed, one drop of the essential oil of al- 
monds will neutralize the disgusting quali- 
ty of a whole ounce of castor-oil, we are 
told, without detracting from its virtues, 
and less than a tea-spoonful of the oil of 
orange will work the same magic on an 
ounce of balsam copaiba. If, however, not 
any of these articles is at hand, some strong 
peppermint is very effectual. Even licorice 
will prevent the taste of anything that is 
very bitter from being perceived, and, strange 
to say, is the only sweet substance known 
that is capable of doing that. A pinch of 
the leaves of sage, either dried or green, of 
pennyroyal, and even of catnip, if not quite 





so strong, is yet very efficient. Something 
as good as all the rest, although to the child 
probably not quite as agreeable, is the scat- 
tering of a few grains of Cayenne pepper on 
the tongue, after whose biting sting neither 
aloes, nor salts and senna, nor colchicum, nor 
thoroughwort, nor soda, nor bromide of am- 
monia, nor anything else, in fact, however 
disgusting otherwise, will make the slight- 
est impression. If children, as it is very 
likely, should prefer the taste of the medi- 
cine pure and unadulterated to the smart- 
ing of the Cayenne, there are some grown 
people, and among them especially those 
gentlemen “whe, seldom needing te take’ 
medicine, make a great fuss about it when 
they do, and to whom Cayenne is so plea- 
sant and necessary that some of them al- 
ways carry it about them, may be glad to 
avail themselves of the knowledge in any 
case of need. 

Those who do not have to take medicine, 
or those who have taken so much that their 
palates are dulled to all acute impressions, 
may talk in as strong-minded a way as they 
please of the folly of minding so trifling and 
momentary a thing as a disagreeable taste 
in the mouth; but a disagreeable taste in 
the mouth can make the head ache and the 
stomach revolt and the blood curdle for a 
long while after the actual experience of it, 
and there is no sense or reason in submitting 
to it during the fraction of a second if it can 
be avoided. And if any one may urge that 
discipline in disagreeable things is necessary 
to proper development, there is not a shad- 
ow of doubt, it may be replied, that, unless 
all human experience goes for naught, there 
will be plenty of it in the cup of the little 
ones, as they advance from day to day, with- 
out taking more of it when they are ill than 
the fact that they are ill. And if those who 
can add to our pleasant impressions are pub- 
lic benefactors, so are those who will pre- 
vent unpleasant impressions, and among 
them those who will take the trouble to 
make nauseous draughts tasteless. 








THE PURSE OF FORTUNATUS. 


HERE is a great deal said against the 
dangerous effects of wealth, as if there 
could be no bright side to the condition, and 
as if it would be wise to legislate it out of 
existence; but a little observation will show 
us that these invectives usually proceed 
from the mouths of those who are strangers 
to it, experimentally. People who are in the 
enjoyment of its perquisites do not speak so 
disrespectfully about it, and it is not a little 
doubtful if its opponents would not think 
it their duty te give it a personal trial if 
opportunity offered. “A great fortune is a 
great servitude,” says the philosopher; but 
few of us would refuse to accept the servi- 
tude for the sake of the fortune. We should 
each feel as if we could set an example of 
how wisely and ably money might be divert- 
ed from frivolous uses to worthy ends; the 
purse of Fortunatus, which sometimes proves 
a curse to others, in our hands, we fully be- 
lieve, would become a blessing. To be sure, 
we are warned that money will work us 
more harm than good; that it paralyzes the 
energies, stifles the generous impulses, dries 
up the milk of human kindness, encourages 
pride and vanity and selfishness; but, in 
spite of this admonition, we are willing to 
run the risks, assured that we should be an 
exception to the rule. While we hear oth- 
ers demonstrate that it is a great deal of 
trouble to take care of a fortune, we are in- 
wardly persuaded that it is much more disa- 
greeable to have none to take care of, that it 
is a kind of drudgery for which we feel our- 
selves peculiarly eligible, and from which 
we devoutly trust no mistaken kindness on 
the part of friend or Fate will deliver us. 
If it is hard for the rich to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, we naturally suspect 
that the case of the poor must be more des- 
perate, in proportion to his state of envious 
dissatisfaction, and his lack of leisure to cul- 
tivate the Christian graces. It is folly to 
dispute the power of riches for good as well 
as for evil; and though THOREAU assures us 
that luxuries and comforts are hinderances 
to the elevation of mankind, has it ever been 
proved that privations and heart-burnings, 
ignorance and covetousness, tend to the 
P of the race? In the enjoyment of 
the almighty dollar one has no incentive to 
overreach his brother, and if he does so, it 
is not owing to the pernicious influence of 
wealth, but to his own natural bias, which 
would betray him in the work-house no less 
than in the palace. It is sometimes sug- 
gested that the poor have the gospel preach- 
ed to them; that the benediction of sun- 
shine, dew, and starlight belongs to them; 
that there is no admittance fee to the sun- 
set, and no tariff upon thought ; but we have 
never heard that the rich were disqualified 
from enjoying all these privileges in an 
equal measure, unhampered by an empty 
stomach, overtasked muscles, or a preoccu- 
pied mind. 





CHINESE WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 


r one diseussing the character of the Chi- 
ee: women in California must approach 
the su with reluctance. That many of the 
a b t against this portion of the 
Asiatic immigration is true, can not be denied, 
although the number of unworthy ones is exagger- 
ated; and the fact that the importation of dis- 
reputable persons has been for some years com- 


pletely oo and successfully prevented is 
quietly most remarks on the subject 
whi and their w way wap ate the public papers. 


we reflect that every large cit; Sess- 
es its complement of the “ sad nadine.” mom. 
| bers of our own race, it does not become us to 
deséant too loudly on the enormity of the hea- 
then people who permit such residents in their 
midst, nor should we conceal the disgraceful fact 
that our own courts have not shown real deter- 
mination to assist in exterminating an evil as re- 
pugnant to all decent Chinese residents as to the 
most respectable American. There are some hun- 
dreds of Chinese women in California—how many 
it is difficult to ascertain, as equally reliable au- 
thorities give different figures ; many of them are 
respectable, honest wives of the better-class mer- 
chants and farmers.- Some of them are Christian 
converts. The rigid customs of their nation do 
not permit them to be seen in the streets, or vis- 
ited by male strangers. The San Francisco wo- 
men have shown no wish to make any acquaint- 
ance whatever with their Mongolian sisters, which 
is perhaps not to be wondered at, custom and lan- 
guage in most instances forming insuperable bar- 
riers to any intercourse. Nor, to our shame be it 
said, have we made other than most feeble ef- 
forts to help or rescue the unfortunate members 
of our sex of this alien race. 

When we think of what temptations—unless 
coming here as wives of men able to support 
them in seclusion—women brought up in China 
would encounter in this strange and hostile land, 
we can not wonder that they have not ventured 
forth across the broad Pacific, and must rejoice that 
it is so. In China women never appear in what 
we call “ society,” entertainments there being ex- 
clusively composed of members of the “ nobler” 
sex. Their mental training and education com- 
pletely unfit them for contact with the outside 
world, They are expected to occupy themselves 
exclusively with home duties, and even when their 
husbands or brothers travel for business or plea- 
sure, do not accompany them. Naturally, when 
these relations cross the ocean to seek their for- 
tunes in the land of “ Western barbarians,” they 
leave their delicate, helpless women at home, just 
as in “early days” men of our own race coming 
to California lett their dear ones behind them, 
The majority of Chinese look upon their residence 
here as merely temporary, and no matter what in- 
ducements we might offer, would probably never 
come to settle permanently in any considerable 
numbers. Many revisit China every few years, 
and their national customs and prejudices disin- 
cline them to bring their women over here with 
them. Still, there are some brave and venture- 
some wives of poor men who have followed them 
here, and any one brought in contact with these 
isolated examples of family life can not fail to 
be struck with the affection which rules amongst 
these homes. The whole social and domestic fab- 
rie of the Chinese nation is founded on the fifth 
commandment of our Decalogue, and kind and 
affectionate fathers make the extreme of filial 
obedience less irksome. 

I sometimes think we women of Christian lands 
do not fully realize what our faith has done for 
us. We call it civilization. it so, but it is a 
civilization founded on Christian tenets, and it is 
the only civilization under which woman has been 
treated as man’s equal and “ helpmeet,” and not 
his slave, Contact with the Western world has 
already done something to mitigate the position 
of women in China, as is most Cniaiogis shown 
in Mrs. Gray’s recent book; and no doubt the 
movement, once begun, will make rapid progress, 

larly if we can give Christianity to China. 
othing else can y and elevate the life of 
the people—a life which would be more degraded 
than it is were it not for the grains of pure gold 
remaining in the mass of superstition and false 
teaching which has taken the place of their ori- 
=~ and purer faiths, Oan we wonder that the 
inese woman as a rule is an inferior creature, 
whea she is taught in words such as the follow. 
ing, read not many years ago by a preacher from 
a pamphlet on the duties of “ Husband and Wife” ? 
“That you have not in this life been born a man 
is owing to your amount of wickedness in a pre- 
vious state of existence having been deep and 
weighty. You would not then desire to adorn 
virtue, to keep up good actions, and learn to do 
well, so that now you have been hopelessly born 
a poor female ; and if you do not this second time 
amend your faults, in the next stage of existence, 
even if you should wish for a man’s body, it will 
be very difficult to obtain.” 

A “Women’s and Children’s Union Mission” 
has been in existence some ten years, but its funds 
have been so low that until this past year it had 
to confine its labors to children. Perhaps noth- 
ing was really lost by this forced delay ; the moth- 
ers were reached through the tenderest point in 
their armor, and now that they are being direct- 
ly approached, the earnest Christian women in 

charge of the mission find a soil prepared to re- 
ceive the seed. 

If the time should ever arrive when we are will- 
ing to extend the suffrage to the natives of Asia 
with the same generosity that we show in giving 
it to emigrants from Europe, no doubt Chinese will 
settle in our land, and bring their families to their 
new homes ; then, and not till then, can we spec- 
ulate on the capacity of the Chinese for assim- 
ilation. Some few have already bought farms 
under our laws protecting aliens, are married, and 
make desirable settlers. The Chinese, however, 
are much like the French, a home-loving people, 
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and have never hitherto in their history sent out 
formidable distant colonies. For two hundred 
years they have had settlements in the islands of 
Malaisia and parts of the Indian peninsula, and 
have always proved a law-abiding element in the 
population, pursuing the even tenor of their way, 
and not endeavoring either to interfere with ex- 
isting governments, or to set up ideal state ma- 
chinery of their own. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE BYRON HANDKERCHIEF SUIT. 


HE pretty suit illustrated on page 340, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is published, 
takes its name from its Byron collar, and from 
the bordered handkerchiefs of which it is com- 
posed, though it is also a model for simple wool, 
cotton, and silk dresses that are not woven in 
handkerchief designs. However, the finest bunt- 
ings and the choicest foulard silks are imported 
this season in spotted, striped, and bordered hand- 
kerchief patterns, and are made up precisely like 
the model illustrated. Plain taffeta silks, either 
black or colored, and the square-meshed black 
canvas grenadines, are also revived for stylish 
wear, and are made by this design, and by that 
of the double-kilt skirt with hooped drapery de- 
scribed below, to which may be added for the 
street the elbow cape illustrated last week. This 
does not suggest that ladies are tired of figured 
goods, and weary of combinations, but that for the 
sake of giving variety to the wardrobe dil styles 
are adopted, and there has never been a season 
when individual tastes were so generally display- 
ed. The basque of this handkerchief suit is sim- 
ply shaped, and has the middle forms of the back 
so prolonged that they are tied to form a knot 
with ends. The turned-down Byron collar is now 
very popular for finishing the neck of basques, 
jackets, and even of mantles, and in this instance 
a sailor tie is made of the handkerchief ends. The 
over-skirt is open very high on the side to disclose 
a skirt nearly covered with three kilt-pleatings, 
and the back is gracefully draped. It is not ne- 
cessary to continue this pleating all around the 
skirt, if the pattern of the over-skirt in the back is 
carried out, but there is also a fancy for stopping 
this over-skirt with the apron, dispensing with 
the back drapery, and showing the three pleat- 
ings all around. Very fine wool goods, such as 
Madame Raymond calls wool tulle, but which is 
known here as nun’s veiling, is very effective 
when made in this way. Black taffeta silks 
made by this design have no trimming, but are 
finished with a shoulder cape of the silk edged 
with knotted Chinese fringe, and at the neck 
with the broadly turned down Byron collar, The 
Scotch ginghams in handkerchief patterns cost 
50 cents a square; the Khyber wool handker- 
chiefs, with polka dots and borders of a gay color 
contrasting with that of the ground, are very pop- 
ular; the Parisian supply of silk handkerchiefs 
for dresses has been bought by a few fashion- 
able modistes, and they are now difficult to obtain. 
Those with cream white ground and gay borders 
are chosen for midsummer. The navy blue fou- 
lards spotted with white are made up in this way, 
and bands of solid-colored Surah are sewed on to 
take the place of borders, 


GLOVE-FITTING BASQUE, OVER-SKIRT WITH HOOPED 
DRAPERY, AND DOUBLE KILT SKIRT. 


The suit with glove-fitting basque, hooped dra- 
pery, and double skirt, illustrated on our double 
page, and of which a cut paper pattern is pub- 
lished, is especially handsome for light silk, wool, 
and grenadine dresses. The double kilt skirt is 
a favorite feature of the season, and is made of 
two deep-pleated flounces mounted on a round 
skirt. The over-skirt is a short wrinkled apron, 
quaintly trimmed instead of being bordered, while 
the back hangs in long slender drapery curved 
to give a hooped effect. The basque fits smooth- 
ly, and is quite round, with pleating to finish the 
edge. The turned-over collar and the tapering 
trimming set on the front are both very popular. 
This design is made up in Surah, bunting, fou- 
lard, or cashmere of a solid color, combined with 
the figured and striped foulards that form nice 
pleatings, and do not make the skirt too heavy 
for summer wear. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHING. 


Gentlemen’s coats are shorter than those of 
last season, and all coats for day wear button 
high; the rough cloths used for business suits 
are worn higher than the finer goods of semi- 
dress coats. Vests also button high to match 
the coat, showing only the scarf about the throat, 
and concealing the shirt front. All trousers are 
worn narrower. 

Semi-dress suits have the double-breasted Prince 
Albert coat made of black or blue cloth in diag- 
onal or else corkscrew patterns ; this is for church 
and for general wear, though young gentlemen 
prefer the single-breasted coat. Morning coats 
with flaps and pockets are also made of these 
cloths. The vest is of the same material, and 
buttons high, with or without a collar, according 
to fancy ; the binding is of moderate width. The 
trousers are closer, and have hair lines or narrow 
stripes of medium colors. 

Business and travelling suits are made of 
Scotch Cheviots in plaids, stripes, or mixtures of 
quaint colors. The entire suit is of one kind of 
material, The coat is either a single-breasted 
sack to button three or four buttons, or else the 
regular English jacket with flaps and pockets. 
The vest buttons very high, and the trousers are 
narrow. 

Dress coats are not changed in shape, but are 
worn shorter than last year. They are made as 
plainly as possible, without binding or cords ; the 
vest of the same fine black cloth is cut low, like 
the coat, to button three buttons. White vests 
are not worn with full-dress swallow-tail coats, 








but are used in the summer with the Prince 
Albert frock-coats as part of semi-dress suits. 
White vests are usually double-breasted. 

Spring overcoats are single-breasted sacks made 
of dark brown or olive Melton, and are faced with 
silk on the edges, 


SHIRTS, CUFFS, COLLARS, ETC. 

Gentlemen’s shirt fronts are made of three 
thicknesses of linen laid perfectly smooth, with- 
out tucks, Some have corded edges, but plain 
edges are most used. There are but two eyelets 
for studs, instead of three formerly required 
when vests were cut lower, Full-dress shirts are 
also as plain as possible, entirely without em- 
broidery, and these have but one eyelet, for a jew- 
elled stud, as very little jewelry is worn by men 
of taste. The cat’s-eye diamond is fashionable 
for the single stud. When two or three studs 
are preferred, they are of white enamel on gold, 
made to resemble linen buttons, or else they are 
of yellow gold, and very small. The sleeve-but- 
tons of plain or of hammered gold are worn link- 
ed, so that the cuffs merely meet at the edges, and 
the cuffs are square-cornered and straight. New 
collars stand perfectly straight all around, without 
flaring, and meet close at the throat. Turned- 
down collars are not very deeply pointed, and have 
an inch and a half open space in front. Négligé 
shirts for travelling and for morning wear are of 
the finest French cambrics in bird’s-egg blue shades 
with white polka dots, or else white grounds with 
stripes, bars, dots, and Japanese figures in colors. 
The Madras cloths and Scotch ginghams are also 
used for these shirts in daintiest colors, forming 
bars, plaids, and the familiar blue and white seer- 
sucker stripes, The heaviest shirting is the Che- 
viot cloth with twilled effects, mostly in the gray- 
blue with white. Night-shirts of fine white per- 
cales have full bosoms, with the pleats merely 
ironed in, while the deep turned-over round collar 
and the box pleat of the front are trimmed with 
colored ruffles of a fine woven goods. 

The Pajama suits consist of a loose blouse and 
trousers quite straight and wide, in Japanese 
shape, and are made of percale or of Madras ging- 
ham, of seersucker, of pongee, or the fine India 
foulards: $5 will buy a percale or gingham Pa- 
jama suit, while those of pongee cost $10, and of 
foulard $18, Balbriggan vests and drawers are 
the favorite under-wear at this season ; they come 
in plain cream tints and also in deeper éeru, striped 
around with red or blue. These cost $9 or $10 a 
suit. A novelty for summer under-wear is a silk 
lace vest in large meshes of écru silk ; price $4 50. 


SCARFS, 


The Punjaub searf, folded flatly at the throat 
to fill the space not covered by the high vest, is 
made of washing goods, in one piece that can be 
laundried without injuring the shape. It is ex- 
cellent when made of linen duck or of piqué in 
solid colors, or with dots, stripes, or Japanese 
figures on white or cream ground. Rivalling this 
for summer use are neat ties of Scotch gingham, 
folded in four folds, an inch wide when finished ; 
these pass around the neck, and are tied by the 
wearer ina small flat bow, just as full-dress white 
ties are worn. The designs are the smallest bars 
and heir stripes, with a tiny border of color at 
each end, and either straight or fringed ends. 
The bird’s-egg blue French cambrics with white 
polka dots are made in similar ties. Satin ties, 
both black and white, are made in the same way, 
and sometimes lines of color are added at the 
ends, though all black or all white is in best taste. 
The narrow black satin is used for dinners ; white 
satin and white lawn ties are for full-dress recep- 
tions. The Claudent searf, of the popular shape 
that is rounded at the throat, is made up this sea- 
son in the twilled Surah silks in checks or in 
plain colors. Windsor ties, which are wide, bias 
scarfs, to be tied by the wearer, are especially 
popular in nayy blue foulard dotted with white ; 
these cost $1 25 each. Surah silk of all dark 
rich shades is made up in the Windsor scarfs, 
and this shape is preferred for grenadine scarfs 
by gentlemen whorcan tie a cravat bow easily. 
For those who can not, a new scarf, with the sug- 
gestive name of “96 in the shade,” commends 
itself, as it is easily adjusted, and very light and 
cool when made of grenadine or Surah, 


HANDKERCHIEFS AND HOSIERY. 


White linen handkerchiefs for dress occasions 
have narrow hems not half an inch wide, hem- 
stitehed, and otherwise very plain. Those for 
general use have wide hems of robin’s-egg blue, 
or red, with polka dots; sometimes the centre is 
dotted also, and sometimes the whole handker- 
chief is of this quaint grayish-blue. Silk pocket- 
handkerchiefs of Surah, or else printed foulard, 
now have similar hems, instead of a striped wov- 
en border. Colored hosiery is more used than 
white or écru, and is chosen in narrow stripes 
around the leg, or else in solid colors embroider- 
ed on the instep or merely clocked on the sides. 
The English and French hosiery is far prefera- 
ble to the German. Balbriggan and lisle-thread 
socks are chosen for day wear, but silk socks, es- 
pecially black silk, are used with low shoes and 
for full dress. Knickerbocker stockings, very 
long and of ribbed wool, are worn with the Knick- 
erbocker trousers of hunting suits, and cost $3 
a@ pair, 

SHOES. 

There is no change in the shape of the button- 
ed gaiters that gentlemen wear on the: street. 
They are made of calf-skin of light weight, with 
round toes and low square heels. English soles 
are worn with these, and the shoe is of symmetri- 
cal shape, without being tight, as the best-dressed 
men do not want their shoes to appear small. 
Patent-leather shoes with cloth tops are worn for 
dress, and also at the sea-side, as this glazed lea- 
ther does not crack when worn in damp air, and 
calf-skin will not hold its polish when exposed to 
dampness. Morocco slippers are worn in the 
house, with colored socks. 





HATS, 


The dress hat for spring is the black silk hat 
with low crown, only six and a half inches deep, 
and very narrow brim with well-rolled D’Orsay 
curl. These are so youthful-looking that old 
gentlemen have their hats made to order with 
broader brims. The summer dress hat will be of 
the same shape, but of silver-pearl color, and 
made over a willow body that makes it very light 
and cool: $6 is the price. For business hats are 
very low round-crowned Derby shapes, with the 
narrow brims described for dress hats, They are 
of black felt, or of neutral, and mixed colors for 
the present season, and of pearl gray for midsum- 
mer; they cost $4 50. The most fashionable 
straw hat will be the Mackinaw, which is very 
soft yet rough-looking, with stiff brim ; 
the price is $2 50 to $5. The English table 
straw hats will also be worn in the same shape. 
Soft felt hats in medium colors are shown in light 
weights suitable for travelling hats. For steam- 
er hats are those of stitched cloth, with round 
crown and rolled brim stitched allover. Helmet 
hats of pith for country wear are liked for their 
lightness, and are shown in different colors. Polo 
and yachting caps are shown in their quaint 
shapes, also the tall white hats used for coaching. 


GLOVES. 


The heavy Chevrette kid glove, made in Eng- 
lish fashion, with three broad rows of stitching 
or embroidery on the back, and fastened by two 
buttons, is the fashionable choice for gentlemen. 
Lighter qualities of kid are also made up in the 
same way. Tan-colors with medium drab shades, 
alsé lemon-colors, are most liked; the wide em- 
broidery is usually self-color, but tan stitched 
with black is very stylish. Coaching gloves are 
of heavy skins, and show the raw edges in the 
seams ; they have also heavy welted backs. Driv- 
ing gloves are lisle-thread on the back, and kid 
inside. A novelty is pointed lisle-thread gloves 
with dots or diamond figures all over the hand; 
they are finished with two rubber springs at the 
wrists. They are of gray, olive, or old-gold-color, 
with wide stitching on the back. 


VARIETIES, 


Gentlemen’s driving coats are made of Panama 
cloth in English sack shapes as long as an Ul- 
ster, and are of gray, drab, and dust colors. They 
cost $18. Ecru pongee and gray mohair are also 
used for these coats, 

English water-proof coats have the outside like 
Scotch Cheviots in light or dark brown checks, 
and plaids, of tan and snuff colors, These cost 
$30 each. 

New canes are bamboo sticks with the knob 
top of hammered silver. Buck-horn handles in 
hooked shapes are also popular for canes. Eng- 
lish umbrellas with sticks of highly polished pi- 
mento wood are used by gentlemen. 

Suspenders that will wash are made of Mar- 
seilles, and supplied with eyelets and buckles. 
These are very tidy braces, and are known by 
that name. The Marseilles is white with colored 
spots, horseshoes, or Japanese figures, or else 
damask stripes. Very handsome suspenders are 
of basket-woven silk, or else brocaded; those of 


silk canvas are bought by ladies, and richly em- [ 


broidered. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs, 
Lorp & Taytor; Arnotp, Constance, & Co. ; James 
W. Betz; Fisk, Ciark, & Frage; 8. Boop; D. D. 
Youmans; and Graze & Son. 








PERSONAL. 


Tue last personal sketch of Mr. GLADSTONE and 
his habits appears in the Paris Figaro, which 
says: ‘*When in office he is conservative, and 
with the Catholics ; when in opposition he is lib- 
eral, and against the Catholics. He resides at his 
seat at Hawarden, which belongs to his second 
son. Mr. GLADSTONE’s son is vicar of the adjoin- 





ing parish. Mr. GLapsTong leads the life of a 
gentleman-farmer. He rises early, and is very ab- 
stemious. He chiefly eats fish, because that diet 


stimulates the brain. He takes two glasses of 
Bordeaux, because that wine is a tonic of the 
cervical matter. He takes one glass of port, be- 
cause that is the orator’s wine. Mr. GLADSTONE, 
it will be seen, is logical even in his modus vivendi. 
On Sundays he reads the lessons of the Pres- 
byterian rite at church. People go from five 
leagues round to hear his fine sonorous voice. 
Afterward he puts on his stout wooden-soled 
boots, with nails as big as those on old church 
doors, takes an axe, and the ex-Prime Minister 
becomes a wood-cutter.”’ 

—Lord BraconsFIELD, following the custom 
of retiring Premiers, created a few peers before 
his resignation, as a reward for political services. 
Alluding to this, the London World says: ‘‘ The 

reat majority of the creations in the present 
pwr of Peers are considerably less than a cen- 
tury old. Mostof the gentlemen who wear these 
coronets originally sprang from the middle class- 
es of this country, and the foundation of the 
wealth of many—perhaps of most—of the peers 
of England is commercial. The House of Lords, 
like the whole system of English life, rests upon 





twenty-two, Gzorcz Leze, twenty-five, James 
Leg, twenty-seven, and CHartey Cur, have 
recently taken out their first papers in this city, 
prepeeeery to becoming citizens of the United 

tates after a further residence of two years. 
They could not sign their names in English, but 
are learning to write at a Mott Street mission 
school, Three of them are Methodists, two 
Episcopalians. 

—Mr. R. B. RrcHarpson, a graduate of Yale, 
and for four years a tutor at that institation, has 
been appointed to the Greek Professorship in the 
State University at Bloomington, Indiana. 

—Mr. W1iLL1AM Braprorp, the artist, who has 
spent most of the winter in the Yosemite Valley, 
says that the ice pinnacle of the Yosemite Fall 
became a tower over six hundred feet high. 

—M. Renan is now the prominent literary and 
social lion in London. The Times of a recent 
date says that ‘‘M. Renan is, in fact, the great 
literary exponent of what is called the new the- 
ology. A scholar himself, he concentrates and 
clarifies the researches of hosts of scholars whose 
gifts of speech and exposition are less brilliant 
than his own. But to call him the mere popu- 
larizer of the labors of others would be to do 
him a signal injustice. In the vast field of crit- 
ical and historical research some division of labor 
is commonly necessary, for the microscopical fac- 
ulties of Dryasdust are not commonly found in 
conjunction with the gift of lucid exposition or 
the imaginative insight necessary to a large and 
just historical presentation, But M. Renan has 
the rare and happy gift of combining the minute 
research of the student with the comprehensive 
grasp of the historian. We feel in seanning it 
that his picture is no mere compilation of other 
men’s materials, but the product of his own in- 
dependent inquiries, suffused with the atmos- 
phere of his own mind and sympathies. This is 
what gives it its freshness and vitality, quite in- 
dependently of its special details or its general 
scheme of coloring and arrangement.’’ 

—Mr, Wi.114M Astor has just presented $5000 
to the building fund of the Manhattan Eye and 
Ear Infirmary, whose managers are now building 
at the corner of Forty-first Street and Park Ave- 
nue a new and handsome building thoroughly 
adapted to the needs of its patients. 

—Of Coventry Patmorg, the poet, who has 
just. lost his second wife, Mr. Ruskin said, 
“You ean not read him too often or too care- 
fully; as far as I know, he is the only living poet 
who always strengthens and purifies; the others 
— “se and 4 ae chi ha depress and 

scourage, the imagination they deeply seize.” 

—Baron Roruscuitp of Frankfort sd bought 

the celebrated service of plate made in the six- 
teenth century by Jamirzer, and which has long 
been on exhibitionatNuremberg. Theprice paid 
was $200,000. 
—The Johns Hopkins Hospital at Baltimore 
will be, when. completed, the finest and best en- 
dowed hospital in the world. The grounds em- 
brace fourteen and a half acres, and there will 
be twenty-eight buildings in the inclosure. For 
it and — orphan asylum Mr. Hopkins left 
—A Mr. FLevss has invented “a marvellous” 
apparatus for walking under water, which has 
been put in successful operation at the works at 
Ryde Pier, England, The discovery is no less 
than the chemical manufacture of pure breath- 
ing air under water. At the Isle of Wight Mr. 
FLevss walked about a quarter of a mile down 
Watton Creek, under twenty-three feet of water, 
with so much easé that he has coneinded to un- 
dertake to walk from Ryde to Stokes Bay. 

A locomotive engineer named Lorz has just 
entered, on a German railpoad, the forty-first year 
of his service—a case un lleled in Germany, 
and probably atywhere else. In Germanyloco- 
motive engineers are entitled to pensions, and 
each year of their service is counted equal to 
two years in any other branch. 

—The fluctuations in railroad seenrities are 
pleasantly noticed in the Louisville CowriersJour- 
nal, whieh tells of a lady, living in Kentueky, 
who bought a lot of stock of the Louisville and 
Nashville Railroad Company at $38 per share. 
When the stock advanced to $41, she wrote to 
her broker to sell, but forgot to send the cer- 
tificate of stock, and the broker replied that he 
couldn’t sell without the certificate. Meanwhile 
the stock had advanced to $50. The lady found 
that the certificate had been mislaid. . She search- 
ed high and low, her heart bounding as the stock 
kept bounding, until, when the latter sailed into 
the nineties, she was frantic. Nowhere could the 
certificate be seen. Meanwhile the stock went 
to $110, $120, $180, and just as it reached $141, 
250 per cent. above what she first desired to sell 
at, the missing ¢ertificate turned up. She sold 
at $141. 

—Musical writing of the ballad sort is some- 
times highly remunerative. When Mr. Mayrick, 
a well-known concert singer, took the manuscript 
of “ Nancy Lee”’ to tite publisher, he offered to 
sell it for $50, which was declined with thanks. 
Afterward it was published on joint account, and 
Mr. MAYRIcK’s share of the profits has already 
reached $30,000. Mr. Fort, the bass singer, 
bought “Jack’s Yarn” for $50, and it has al- 
_— netted him $25,000. 

—The London World, describing the house- 
hold of Prince Freperick WILLIAM, heir-appar- 
ent to the crown of Germany, says that the most 
prominent member of the family will always be 
the Imperial Princess (the Princess Royal of 
England), whose influence over her husband is 
well known, and wl o has oy oS, Seer 
the education of her children. yalty is not a 
characteristic of the people of Berlin, and Eng- 
lish who are accustomed to see crowds wait 





a basis of trade. It is, in fact, an blage of 
titled plutocrats.”’ 

— Earl Cowrer, who has been selected by Mr. 
GLApDsTONE for the mor = | and responsible posi- 
tion of Viceroy of Ireland, is said to be a gentle- 
man of good administrative ability, high personal 
character, and great wealth. His wife is adaugh- 
ter of the Marquis of Northampton. The founder 
of the COWPER title was a lawyer, whose brother 
was at one time tried for the murder of a young 
Quaker lady. There was not a doubt of his in- 
nocence, and he was acquitted, and subsequently 
himself became a judge. He was the grandfather 
of the poet. The present Viceroy inherits the 
great estates of his grandmother, Lady PatmEr- 
sTon, and will ultimately inherit those of his 
mother, who owns an enormous mansion and a 
great estate in Bedfordshire. 

—Mr. Yune Wine, now acting Chinese Minis- 
ter at Washington, is reputed to have said that 
there are now three Chinamen leaving this coun- 
try to one who is coming. Five Chinamen, 
uamed Sam WING, aged thirty-two, Cuane Lez, 





patiently for hours to catch a glimpse of even 
one of the younger members of the royal family, 
are surprised at the little outward respect which 
the Germans sbow for their fine old Emperor or 
for his gallant son, who is good-temper personi- 
fied, thes apeeace bow or military salute for 
everybody. Even the children of the Imperial 
Prince have been hissed in a part of Berlin which 
they had never visited before, merely on account 
of their royal parentage, Yet there is hardly a 
German who has not a good word for the Prin 

cess, owing to the admirable manner in which 
she fulfills her duties as a mother and a wife ; 
and their praise would probably be warmer stil! 
were it not for a lurking fear, often expressed, 
that some day she may lead her hugband into 
wars for the benefit of Great Britain rather than 
of Germany; for the German middle class, feel- 
ing the weight of taxation and the conscription, 
have as great a horror of war as Mr. Brient 
himself. Her economy, as ree a good exam- 
ple to the upper class, is also highly spoken of, 
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dler’s silk in cross stitch 
and Holbein embroidery. 


Border for Dresses, 
Parasols, etc.— Point 
Russe Embroidery. 

Tus border is made of 
a strip of flowered cre- 
tonne in an Oriental de- 
sign, the figures of which 
are partly edged with fine 
gold thread, and embroid- 
ered in point Russe with 
pale blue, pale pink, 
and black silk, and 
partly covered with 
chain stitches of 
similar silk. The 
narrow strips are 
worked in diagonal 
satin stitch with 
Bordeaux - colored _ silk. 
The figures in the outer 
borders are alternately 
edged with gold thread, 


Embroidered Work- 
Basket, Figs. 1-3. 

Tus work-basket is 
made of wicker-work, 
and is furnished with a 
handle. The bottom 
and rim are covered 
with maroon satin, the 
former being quilted, 
and trimmed besides 
with strips of cheese. 
cloth and lace-striped 
material. The 
cheese-cloth 
strips are em- 
broidered in 
cross stitch and 
Holbein - work 
with dark red 
and olive filling 
silk in the de- 
sign Fig. 8. In the lace. 
striped material darn the 
loose threads, so that every 
six of these cross each oth- 

















Fig. 1.—ViGNETTe FOR 
HANDKERCHIEF. 





Fig. 2.—Desien ror Work-Bas- 
ket, Fic. 1.—Cross Srircu axp 
llo.pein Emproiwery, 


Fig. 8.—Desian ror Work- 
Basket, Fic. 1.—Cross 
Srircn anp Ho.pein 
Emprowery. 




























Dress For Girt From 5 To 7 
Years oLp.—Back.—[For 
Front, see Fig. 2, Double Page. ] 
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For description see A\ benery ett af 
4 R ROS Supplement. \ Front, see Fig. 1, First Page. ] 
za, For pattern and description 
< \ \ see Supplement, No, V1, 
‘igs. 41-48, 


Fig. 3.—Mon- 
OGRAM. 
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Linen Apron. 
For description see Suppl. 







er; to do this, take 
up always the Ist-3d 
threads on the needle 
threaded with olive- 
colored filling silk, car- 
rying the needle under 
the 4th-6th threads. 
The trimming for the 
rim is composed of 
alternate pieces of 
cheese-cloth embroidered in cross 
stitch and Holbein-work in the de- 
sign Fig. 2, and pieces of the 
same material embroidered in 
drawn-work. For the latter cut 
a number of pieces of suitable 
size, draw out the requisite num- 
ber of threads (see illustration), 
catch every eight of the loose 
threads at the middle with a but- 
ton-hole stitch of olive silk, and 
carry the working thread to the next stitch. On both 
sides of this row of button-hole stitches work a sec- 
ond row of similar stitches, catching every eight of 
the loose threads, but transposing the design as seen 
in the illustration. Fold down the material on the 
wrong side of the edge for a hem, and cross-stitch it 
with olive silk. A similar seam trims the upper edge 
of the embroidered 


and ornamented in 
Smyrna stitch - with 
pale blue and pale 
pink silk, and partly 
are worked in chain 
stitch with pink and 
olive silk. The di- 
agonal satin stitches 
are edged with gold 
thread. The border 
is set on the material which it 
is designed to trim, with cross 
stitches of pink silk. 


Border for Batiste Hand- 
kerchief—Darned Net. 
Tas border is worked on 

Brussels net, and is edged with 

button-hole stitch scallops. The 

design figures are outlined with 
coarse thread, as seen in the illustration, and are 
filled partly with darning stitches of fine thread 
and partly with lace stitches. The dots are work- 
ed in satin stitch or else darned in point de reprise. 

Edge the border with button-hole stitches, cut 

away the projecting edge of the net, and button- 

hole stitch the border on batiste with fine cotton. 


































































Borper ror Batiste HANDKERCHIEF. 
Darnep Net, 






















pieces. The edge of Vignette and 
Byron Hanpxencurer Suir (Basqve, the basket is trimmed gram 
Oven-Skirt OPEN aT THE Sipe, AND with balls of red — 1 ay 
Rounp Skinr).—Front.—[For Back, worsted, which are 1g8. i~o. 
see Fig. 5, First Page.]—Wrrn Cur fastened to a chain Tue vignette and = Pgrcate anp Linen Dress.—Back. 
Paper Parrern.—Price 25 Cents. es ae monograms are [For Front, see Fig. 4, First Page. ] 


For description sce Supplement. worked in satin and 


' For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 1.—Empromerep Work-Basxer.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] 








Bonper ror Dresses, Parasois, evc.—Poit Russe 


EMBROIDERY. 


worsted, at intervals of nine chain 
stitches each. This ball trimming is 
arranged between the straw loops at 
the top of the basket, so that three 
balls come alternately on the outside 
and one ball on the inside. A cro- 
chet cord trimmed with balls is wound 
on the handle, which is finished with 
tassels of red worsted. 


Border for Parasols, etc. 
Tuts border is worked on écru can- 
vas with blue and golden brown sad- 





tent stitch with fine embroidery 
cotton, 


Linen Table-Cloth. 
See illustration on page 348. 

Tus table-cloth of coarse white 
linen is trimmed with a deep border 
in antique German embroidery, work- 
ed in tent, satin, and herring-bone 
stitch with red and white cotton. 
The centre design is worked to match 
the border. Trim the edge of the 
table-cloth with red and white lace. 
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Borper ror Parasoxs, etc.—Cross Sritcu anp Ho.sern 
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“YOU ARE GRASPING, DISHONEST, A LIAR TO THE BACKBONE! YOU LURED MY BROTHER STEPHEN TO HIS DESTRUCTION.” 


{Begun in Hanrer’s Bazar No. 9, Vol. XTIL) 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
FAWCETT, CLARKE, & FAWCETT. 


“But why the deuce does she insist on seeing 
me?” said Fawcett senior, carefully going round 
the crown of his hat with his coat cuff. “Why 
not let Goodban settle with us?” 

“ Can’t imagine,” muttered Clarke, abstracted- 
ly, his nose buried in a pile of documents. 

“It’s a horrid bore,” remarked Fawcett junior, 
scribbling as fast as his pen would run. 

The door opened—the room being a sort of in- 
ner Office used only by the partners—and there 
entered a red-headed youth with a pen behind his 
ear, who announced that the “ chaise was waiting.” 

“ All right,” said Fawcett junior. ‘“ You may 
put in the box labelled ‘ Langtrey Grange Estate.’ 
If you don’t know which it is, ask Weevil. And, 
look here—these letters are all for the London 
mail.” 

Then, the clerk having vanished, he added, 

“She wants, of course, to propose a compro- 
mise.” 

Fawcett senior, looking at himself in the glass, 
arranged his hair, put on his hat, and proceeded 
to draw on his gloves. He was a tall, bald, well- 
dressed, well-preserved bachelor of sixty, with 
bushy dark whiskers, a conspicuous smile, and a 
handsome white hand, which he took care to dis- 
play liberally. 

“T don’t see what compromise Miss Langtrey 
could possibly propose at the present stage of af- 
fairs,” said this gentleman, smiling blandly at his 
own reflection, 

“Wants to retain possession for her lifetime, 
most likely,” suggested the nephew, hastily put- 
ting away his papers and locking his desk. 

“T hope not. Having withdrawn her business 
from the firm—and it was certainly not worth 
keeping—she has no claim upon our considera- 
tion. None whatever. And it would be painful 
to be obliged to refuse,” 

Mr. Clarke—lean, sallow, shabby - looking, in 
spectacles and a brown wig—lifted his head at 
this, and blinking over his glasses, said, dryly, 

“Don’t alarm yourself unnecessarily, Your 
feelings won’t be put to the test. The old wo- 
man would starve in a garret sooner than ask a 
favor—especially from you.” 

“So much the better. And yet, I say again, 
why the deuce does she stand out for a personal 
interview ?” j 





The elder partner grinned sardonically. 

“ Maybe she has a disagreeable surprise in store 
for you. Borrowed the money, belike, from some 
other quarter, and means to pay off the mortgage.” 

Fawcett senior stopped short in the act of pour- 
ing out a glass of sherry. His jaw fell. 

“Tf I thought that—” he said, with emphasis. 

“JT shouldn't be a bit astonished,” said Clarke, 
with a chuckle like the croak of a corn-crake. 
“ Not a bit.” 

Fawcett senior eyed his partner sourly, and 
emptied his glass at one gulp. 

“ Perhaps you wouldn’t think it quite so funny 
if it concerned the firm instead of being a private 
matter of my own,” he said, and stalked out in a 
huff, whereat Clarke only chuckled the more. 

“ An infernal old raven !”’ growled Fawcett sen- 
ior, as he and his nephew rattled up Singleton 
High Street at the heels of a high-stepping chest- 
nut. “I wish his teeth would choke him!” 

Preparations for their arrival were going on 
meanwhile at Langtrey Grange. The appointed 
hour was two, and Miss Langtrey’s solicitor was 
coming from Leek to meet his Singleton breth- 
ren. Old Bridget donned her Sunday gown, and 
Reuben, who performed the diverse functions of 
cowherd, stable-boy, coachman, and gardener, was 
bidden to put on the immemorial livery coat and 
gaiters in which his predecessors had driven the 
family to church for the last sixteen or eighteen 
years, 

Winifred asked her aunt whether a fire should 
not be lit in the oak drawing-room, but Miss Lang- 
trey would not hear of it. 

“Those snakes shall not poison the air of my 
sitting-room,” she said, vehemently. “I should 
ever after feel that they had left their slime upon 
the floor. You can have the dining-room got 
ready for them if you like; the table will be con- 
venient. And, Winifred, Mr. Goodban must be 
invited to take a dish of tea with us in the draw- 
ing-room when they are gone.” 

Winifred had done what she could to avert the 
threatened storm, but in vain. Miss Langtrey 
was bent on seeing John Fawcett face to face, 
and on giving him “ that piece of her mind” which 
Mr. Marrables so justiy deprecated. He was to be 
paid, not by check, but in hardcash. Reuben had 
been sent over to Singleton on horseback that 
morning early, with instructions to present him- 
self at the doors of the Old Bank as soon as they 
were opened. Being duly provided with a can- 
vas bag for gold, and an old leather pocket-book 
for notes, he was to stow these treasures in the 
breast pocket of his under coat, and ride home 
without stopping for anything or anybody by 
the way. All this he had faithfully. performed ; 
and now the money was in the house, safe and 
ready—two Bank of England notes for five hun- 
dred pounds each, twenty ditto for one hundred 
pounds, twenty ditto for fifty pounds, also one 
hundred crisp new country notes bearing the Old 





Bank’s trusty superscription for twenty pounds 
each, one hundred ditto for ten pounds, and one 
hundred pounds in cash, so making the sum of sev- 
en thousand and one hundred pounds, all told. 

“ Five thousand to clear the debt, two thousand 
for arrears of interest, and a hundred for possi- 
ble extras,” said Miss Langtrey, triumphantly. 
“ Knaves and robbers as they-are, they can’t run 
it beyond that.” 

Winifred had never seen her aunt so excited 
before. All that morning the old lady kept go- 
ing from room to room, muttering to herself, lock- 
ing and unlocking old bureaus that had not been 
opened for years, counting and recounting the 
money with exultant eagerness, casting up col- 
umns of figures, and making elaborate calcula- 
tions as to the cost of repairs, improvements, and 
the like. She never seemed to remember that 
the estate was to be cleared by means of Wini- 
fred’s legacy, or to consider that Winifred should 
have any voice in the disposal of her little for- 
tune. The money, the triumph, the plans, were 
hers, and hers only. 

To Winifred herself it seemed right and natu- 
ral enough that her aunt should employ the legacy 
according to her pleasure. She had all her life 
been used to Miss Langtrey’s autocratic rule, and 
would no more have dreamed of doubting the wis- 
dom and justice of that rule than of questioning 
the efficiency of the solar system. It was only 
the old lady’s restlessness that troubled her. Of 
mere willfulness or irritabilty she would have 
thought nothing, but the unwonted glitter in 
Miss Langtrey’s eyes, her heightened color, her 
trembling hands, were symptoms so new and dis- 
quieting that she secretly resolved to send by- 
and-by for the family doctor, if they continued 
unabated. 

The Fawcetts, meanwhile, were more than punc- 
tual, arriving a good quarter of an hour before the 
time appointed. Reuben, magnificent in thread- 
bare drab and tarnished silver, took their horse 
and chaise round to the stables, while Bridget, 
starched and stiff as her own cap frills, ushered 
them into the dining-room. Now it so happened 
that Winifred, who was arranging the table, heard 
nothing of their coming till they were announced, 
and was consequently surprised in the act of fill- 
ing up the ink-bottle, and laying out sheets of 
foolscap and blotting-paper ready for use. She 
had not intended to receive these unwelcome vis- 
itors, nor did they expect to be received by her, so 
that there was for the moment some little em- 
barrassment on both sides. Mr. Fawcett, how- 
ever, carried off his share with much bowing and 
smiling, begged leave to introduce his nephew, and 
remarked that the table “looked like business.” 

“ Quite like 2 board-room or committee-room,” 
he said, jocosely. ‘‘ Wants only the hand-bell and 
chairman’s hammer to complete the illusion.” 

“T will tell my aunt that you are here, Mr, Faw- 
cett,” said Winifred, with a frigid bow. 














“No hurry, Miss Savage—no hurry. We are 
before our time. I trust Miss Langtrey is well ? 
I have not seen her for—let me see—three—four 
—seven years at least. We used to meet more 
frequently when your uncle—our valued and re- 
spected client for over a quarter of a century—was 
alive.” 

Winifred lingered irresolutly, with her hand on 
the door. 

“My aunt is not well,” she said. “These 
law matters excite and fatigue her beyond her 
strength.” 

Fawcett senior, blandly rubbing his hands, mur- 
mured regretful sympathy. 

“ Her nerves are greatly shaken,” continued 
the girl, loathing the man, yet constraining her- 
self to appeal to his forbearanee.. “She is not 
herself to-day—and—and I have been very anx- 
ious all the morning. May I ask you, Mr. Faw- 
cett, to remember this presently ?” 

“‘ Miss Savage, your wishes are commands. I 
will make every allowance for Miss Langtrey’s 
state of health.” 

She bent her head, went out, and closed the door, 

Fawcett senior looked at his nephew, and raised 
his eyebrows significantly. 

“That means that the old woman is in a devil 
of a temper,” he said. ‘“ Mercury falling—glass 
standing at stormy. I know her of old—a regu- 
lar Tartar.” 

“Don’t you think it would put you into a devil 
of a temper, if you had to part from such a place 
as this?” asked Fawcett the younger. “I sus- 
pect they are miserable enough, both of thém. 
That poor girl—how handsome she is !—looks as 
if she was breaking her heart.” 

“It’s pretty evident that I’m master of the sit- 
uation,” said Fawcett senior, going over to the 
window and looking out into the ecourt-yard. 
“ Yes, it is a fine old place,” he added, complacent- 
ly; “but wait till you see how I will improve it.” 

“Don’t improve it out of all recognition, what- 
ever you do.” 

“Frank,” said the uncle, tartly, “do you take 
me for a fool? I’m not going to modernize the 
place. I should be laughed at if I did—I know 
that as well as youdo, But I'll put it into sound 
repair, and make it thoroughly comfortable. I 
won’t live in these rooms, with nothing but walls 
and windows and a paved yard to look out upon, 
I promise you. I mean to fit up that south wing 
for living purposes; use the ground-floor rooms 
on each side of the gateway for breakfast-room, 
library, and morning-room, and turn the Long 
Gallery into a drawing-room.” 

“A good deal will depend on the furnishing,” 
observed his nephew, dubiously. 

“it shall be done by a first-rate London house, 
and in a first-rate way—leather papers, tiled 
hearths, carved oak furniture ; every bit in the 
real old Elizabethan style from top to bottom !” 

He pronounced it Elizabethian; but Faweett 
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senior was apt to make these little slips now and | as a matter of business than as a matter of— ] project upon project, he had reared his house of 


then. Happily there was no one but his nephew 
to hear it. 

“ One thing, at all events, is certain,” remarked 
the younger man ; “ the whole concern would pret- 
ty soon tumble to pieces under the present régime. 
Look at those chimneys, and at those upper win- 
dows, and at the state of the roof over yonder— 
it’s a habitation for bats and owls, in its present 
condition.” 

The door opened. There was a rustle of silk, 
a creaking of boots, and Miss Langtrey came in, 
followed by her niece and her lawyer. Passing 
the Faweetts with a short, stiff jerk of the head, 
the oid lady went quickly to the head of the table, 
and seated herself in the high-backed chair which 
she was wont to occupy at meal-times. 





CHAPTER XXVI. 
NABOTH’S VINEYARD. 


Miss Lanerrey having, as it were, taken the 
chair, Mr. Goodban took his place at her right 
hand, Winifred sata little way back, between the 
window and the fire-place. The Fawcetts subsided 
into two chairs that Bridget placed for them near 
the bottom of the table. There was a dead, silent 
formality about the whole proceeding which was 
extremely disconcerting. Strange to tell, Mr. Faw- 
cett’s fluency for once deserted him. He smiled; 
showed his teeth; rubbed his hands; but had not 
a word to say. Masters of the situation as they 
believed themselves to be, the uncle and nephew 
both felt as if they were sitting below the salt. 

Miss Langtrey’s solicitor, a placid, square-head- 
ed, mild-featured man of fifty or thereabouts, open- 
ed the pi ings. 

First he put on his glasses; then chose a pen 
and tried the nib on his nail; finally dived into a 
blue bag that he had placed beside him on the 
floor, and bringing thence a closely written paper, 
said: 

“ Having looked through my memoranda of this 
mortgage, gentlemen, it seems to me that there are 
only two points of special importance to be noted 
on the present occasion; the first being that Mr. 
Francis Faweett, here present, who was apparent- 
ly the original mortgagee, is seen to have trans- 
ferred his mortgage ten years ago to his uncle, 
Mr. John Fawcett, also here present; the trans- 
feree taking the mortgage on the precise terms on 
which it was held by the transferrer at the time 
of transfer. Do I state the case correctly ?” 

This was, on the surface, a perfectly inoffen- 
sive recapitulation of plain facts; but the Faw- 
cetts winced under it, and Mr. Goodban intended 
that they should wince. That one word “ appar- 
ently,” as applied to the younger partner’s share 
in the Joan, stood for “ ostensibly,” and conveyed 
a worki of meaning. The allusion to the date of 
the trarsfer also carried its sting with it. In plain 
English, Mr. Goodban would have said,“ You, John 
Faweett, screening yourself behind your nephew’s 
name, lent five thousand pounds to Stephen Lang- 
trey upon the Grange property ; and when Stephen 
Langtrey died, and his sister withdrew her busi- 
ness from your firm ten years ago, you went through 
the formality of causing Francis Faweett to assign 
the mortgage to yourself, that you might hence- 
forth hold it in your own name and in your own 

wer,” 

The Fawcetts knew what Mr. Goodban implied 
as well as if he had said it in those words, and 
winced accordingly. When, however, he looked 
up over his glasses and asked if the case was cor- 
rectly stated, Fawcett senior was fain to swallow 
his wrath, and reply with becoming suavity, 

“ Quite correctly, Mr. Goodban.” 

“In the second plaee, I find that Mr. John Faw- 
cett, having filed a bill of foreclosure against my 
client, Miss Langtrey, obtained a decree thereun- 
der, calling upon her to pay the amount of prin- 
cipal, interest, and costs, as certified by the mas- 
ter, within six months from the date of his report, 
or to be forever barred of her equity of red 


shall I say of feeling, or of justice ?” 

“T don’t know what you mean by ‘ justice,’” 
said Fawcett, taking refuge in bluster. “The 
place becomes mine by default of payment—that’s 
justice. Being mine, I dispose of it according to 
my pleasure—that’s justice. I don’t see why I 
should be called upon to promise the tenancy to 
a party who has always been in arrears with the 
interest, and who would always be in arrears with 
the rent. It isn’t reasonable.” 

Miss Langtrey made a movement, as if about 
to speak, but Mr. Goodban checked her with a 
deprecating gesture. 

“Your rent would be guaranteed to you, Mr. 
Faweett,” he said—“ satisfactorily and fully guar- 
anteed.” 

Faweett shrugged his shoulders. 

“ And if you wish to know what I meant by 
the word ‘justice,’ I may perhaps venture to re- 
mind you that the affairs of the Langtrey family 
have been a source of enormous profit to the firm 
of Fawcett & Clarke, and that you therefore owe 
some consideration to the survivors.” 

“T don’t understand your insinuations, sir,” said 
Faweett, turning very red. ‘“ We worked hard 
for all we earned ; and if the late squire had been 
dissatisfied with our charges, he could have had 
our bills taxed.” 

“He did not have them taxed, at all events,” 
replied Miss Langtrey’s lawyer, referring to his 
paper of memoranda ; “and he paid you, first and. 
last, in hard cash, no less a sum than one hundred 
and forty-seven th d six hund 
pounds, fourteen shillings. Truly a considerable 
amount, Mr. Fawcett—an amount that may be 
reckoned at over five thousand five hundred per 
annum. You will object that your disbursements 
were large. That is undoubtedly true; but your 
gains were also large—very large, Mr. Fawcett.” 

This array of figures was too much for Mr. 
Fawecett’s philosophy. He lost his temper, dropped 
his , and attacked. 

“ Now look here,” he said, roughly, “ all this is 
mere waste of time and breath. I don’t mean to 
let the place; and if I did, I wouldn’t let it to 
Miss Langtrey. I don’t mean to sell it either. I 
mean to live in it. There’s your answer. Now 
to business. Miss has had six months’ 
notice, and her six months will expire four days 





“No s' 


to say that I understand it perfectly.” 

Then, turning to Miss Langtrey: 

“You observe what Mr. Fawcett says, my dear 
madam—you must ‘ pay,’ or ‘ go.’ The aherne- 
tive is before you. Will you ‘pay,’ or will you 
‘ ? ? 

Except at that one moment when he inter- 
posed to prevent her from speaking, Miss Lang- 
trey had all this time sat with folded hands, rigid 
features, and tight-drawn lips, controlling herself 
by an iron effort, and biding her time. Now her 
time had come. 

She smiled a grim smile, and said, with forced 
deliberation, but in a sharp high key that betray- 
ed the tension of her nerves, 

“T prefer to pay.” 

There was a dead sil The younger Faw- 
cett caught his breath, put his hand quickly be- 
fore his mouth, and looked down; the elder sat 
motionless, speechless, his defiant stare dying off 
into a blank bewilderment, and the color ebbing 
slowly out of his face. 

Mr. Goodban leaned back in his chair, took a 
furtive pinch of snuff, and said, in his urbanest 
manner : 

“You hear, Mr. Fawcett ? 
to pay.” 

“Pay! She can’t pay,” stammetred Fawcett. 
Then facing round upon Miss Langtrey, he said, 





My client prefers 





tly, brutally : 





r 
tion. That report was dated five months and twen- 
ty-seven days since. Am I right, Mr. Fawcett ?” 

“ Quite right, Mr. Goodban.” 

“You have also given Miss Langtrey notice by 
letter of your intention to demand possession, and 
if necessary to enforce it by a writ of assistance ?” 

Fawcett senior coughed uncomfortably, and 
muttered some not very audible allusion to “ ar- 
rears of interest, and the forfeiture involved in de- 
fault of payment.” 

“ Just so, Mr. Fawcett—just so, Now as I pre- 
sume your object is to realize your security, may 
I inquire whether you have contemplated putting 
the estate up to auction ?” 

Faweett senior shot a glance of triumph at his 
nephew. 

“Tam scarcely prepared to say at present,” he 
replied ; “bat, on the whole, I rather think not.” 

“You probably calculate upon disposing of it 


rivately ?” 
: “J don't know, sir. I really can not say. I 
wit may, perhaps, keep it in my own hands.” 

Ah, to be sure—dnd let it. Well, then, Mr. 
Faweett, supposing you become in equity, as now 
in law, the Tier os facto of the Langtrey Grange 
estate, you would not, I presume, object to accept 
my client as a tenant?” 

“ What—Miss Langtrey ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

This was embarrassing. For once in his life 
John Fawcett was actaally “taken aback.” 

“ T—well, really—is not this proposal some- 
what premature ?” he said, awkwardly. 

“Not at all. We are bound to look forward ; 
and Miss Langtrey naturally wishes to end her 
days in the old house which has been the home 
of her family for more than seven hundred years.” 

The master of the situation fidgeted in his 
chair, unwilling to confess that he meant to live 
at the Grange, feeling that they were all looking 
at him, and not knowing how to reply. 

Mr. Goodban took off his glasses. 

“J put it to you, Mr. Fawcett,” he said, “less 





“You know you can’t pay. It’s a lie—a trick 
to gain time.” 

The old lady gave him one look—the first since 
she had come into the room. 

“Mr, Goodban,” she said, “this man is inso- 
lent. Oblige me by satisfying him that his mon- 
ey is ready.” 

Mr. Goodban, again opening his bag, took thence 
a bundle of documents, a roll of bank-notes, and 
two little canvas bags full of cash, all of which 
he ranged before him on the table. 

“ As I have previously explained to you, Miss 
Langtrey,” he said, “ Mr. Fawcett must not only 
restore the title-deeds, but reconvey the estate, 
and that reconveyance he is bound to execute on 
receipt of the money.” 

The elder Fawcett sat confounded. The young- 
er, speaking for the first time, admitted that they 
had not “ altogether expected” the business to be 
arranged in this wise. The title-deeds they would 
hand over at once; they had them here, in fact. 
As for the deed of reconveyance, they would pe- 
ruse it when submitted. 

Mr. Goodban dived for the third time into the 
depths of his bag, and brought out a folded parch- 
ment. 

“Knowing that my client wished an immediate 
settlement,” he said, “I have prepared a deed of 
reconveyance, ready for signature. Oblige me by 
seeing that it is correct.” 

He passed it across the table, and the Fawcetts 
read it together. That is to say, Fawcett junior 
read it, and Fawcett senior pretended to read it. 
But he was choking with mortification, and his 
eyes travelled no further than the first half-dozen 
words of the opening formula. The man had set 
his heart upon the Grange. It was his Naboth’s 
vineyard. For ten years (perhaps longer) he had 
coveted it, and marked it for his own, making it 
in various ways the nucleus of his ambitions and 
desires. Possessing it, he would acquire a posi- 
tion in the county. That position would pave 
his way to Parliament. Scheme upon scheme, 
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cards to the topmost story, only to see it shatter- 
ed before his eyes at the moment of completion. 

The parchment being found correct, Mr. Good- 
ban counted out the money note by note, coin by 
coin, principal, arrears of interest, and costs. The 
Faweetts counted it after him. The money and 
the tin box, labelled “ Langtrey Grange Estate,” 
then changed hands across the table; Mr. Good- 
ban hastily verified the title-deeds, and only the 
deed of reconveyance remained to be signed. 

It was the place of Fawcett senior to sign first. 
He reddened, hesitated, then plunging his pen in 
the ink, dashed off his name with a flourish, mut- 
tered something about his “act and deed,” and 
walked to the window, humming a tune through 
his teeth. The younger Fawcett witnessed his 
uncle’s signature, and handed the deed back to 
Mr. Goodban. 

“And now, Miss Langtrey,” said Mr. Good 
“Mr. Fawcett having delivered up your deeds 
executed the reconveyance, he is entitled to @ re- 
ceipt for them, which I have indorsed on the 


schedule originally op and signed by Mr. 
Francis Fawcett when deeds were handed to 


him. Will be good enough to sign there— 
just there, if you please? 
rg ase Goodban placed the document before 
“ My signature ends this business ?” | 
“Then I have a word to say before I write it.” 
Mr, Goodban smiled expectantly ; but Winifred, 
knowing what was coming, began to 5 
- Nor to you, MeGbaltan ts 


Caer aot etn me to my face that 

was putting hi with a lie, to time.” 

“Mr. Fawcett forgot himself, ng om Miss 
himself s 


Langtrey—forgot , in a moment 
of excitement ; but I am sure he regrets—” 
Miss Langtrey interrupted him with a seornful 


gh. 

“Forgot himself? Not he. He 
part—that’s all. 
character of 


phere of chicanery and falsehood, he that 
Uecen folk neithortalblice nor exapect cers of 


telling 

“My dear madam—” , 

“Tut, tut, Mr. Goodban ! it is not for an honest 
gentleman like you to defend one who is neither 
honest nor oF rossagoraa 

Faweett, at the window, wheded round, 
stammering 1: defiance. 

“Tf you mean that for me—” 

“TI mean that for you, John Faweett. I’ve 
meant it for you this many a year. You are 
grasping, dishonest, a liar to the backbone! You 
lured my brother Stephen to his destruction. An 
upright attorney refused his case;.you led him 
on, and ruined him. He‘fell—you rose. He was 
beggared—you prospered. Money, land, credit, 
were coined to fill your pockets. You sucked his 
blood like lerches 70 and your partner Clarke. 
You stripped him like thieves and murderers, 
and left him to die by the way-side.” 

“Take are, Miss Latigtrey—take care. My 
nephew witnesses what you say.” 

“T repeat my words, and will répeat them to 
every one—thieves and murderers! Oh, you 
shall have the whole county for witnesses! You 
are none the less thieves because you did’ your 
plundering legally. You are none the less mur- 
derers because, instead of cutting the’ man’s 
throat, a wore the life out of him by inclies.” 

“ Aunt Hester—dear Aunt Hester!” 

Winifred, imploritigty. a ee 

“Winifred, I will speak. Your uncle’s death 
lies at this villain’s door—his death, and our ruin ; 
and now that I have him face to face, no power 
on éarth shali silence me.” 

“ You have said enough, Miss Langtrey—more 
than enough,” urged Mr. Goodban. “Let me en- 
treat you to sign the deéd.” 

He dipped a pen in the ink, and offered it to 
her. She took it with an odd look, and said, 
sémewhat indistinctly, 

“Where is it? What am I to sign?” 

“Here, opposite the red wafer. Never mind 
those ‘pencilled initials. You can write over 
them.” 

Her passion had been too strong for her 
strength, and now a strange trembling and con- 
fusion had come upon her. Nevertheless, she 
steadied her pen upon the paper, and wrote. 

Mr. Goodban, anxiously watching, saw how her 
hand dragged, and how the writing staggered. 
Her “Hester,” usually so upright, wavered all 
aslant, and the “Langtrey”—carried forwatd 
without a break, as if the writer could not trust 
her pen to leave the paper—came straggling fee- 
bly down toward the right. 

Suddenly, as she strove to form the last “ y,” 
Miss Langtrey’s eyes grew dim, her ears were 
filled with a sound like the tumult of many wa- 
ters, and with a heavy sigh she fell forward on 
the table. 

{ro BE ConTINVED.] 














LIFE IN INDIA. 


A* English lady who has resided for some 
years in India gives this interesting descrip- 
tion of her domestic life in that far-off country: 


Few people who have not been there appear to 
realize the vastness of the country, and the very 
different kinds of climate in different parts of it. 
The life led in the hills and in the plains is as 
different as light from darkness. My husband’s 
regiment had the ill fortune to be quartered in 
Scinde, where I resided for a year and a half, and 
as there is no hill station within several days’ 
journey of either Hydrabad or Kurrachee, I never 
had the good fortune to go to one, so will pro- 
ceed to describe the prosaic realities of life in the 
plains according to my experience. The ordinary 





routine of the day is as follows at Hydrabad: 
Rise not later than five, a cup of tea, a hasty toi- 
lette, and out either to the Badminton court or to 
take a ride; it is not, however, all ladies who feel 
equal to this exertion so early in the day, and 
unless for some particular object, I never moved 
beyond our own compound or veranda. I put on 
a thin white dressing-gown and slippers, and sat 
out until half past six or seven o’clock, at which 
hour the unrelenting force of the sun’s rays, 
united with the suffocating heat of the land-wind, 
compels a retreat and the closing of all doors and 
windows. Whilst I sat out taking it easy, my 
husband was occupied with his military duties. 
The matutinal tub now gives a few refreshing mo- 
ments ; no dressing to receive visitors is required, 
as one never dreams of stirring out again until 
six in the evening. Any but the lightest and 
most négligée toilette was impossible in such ex- 
cessive heat ; the trammels of ordinary fashionable 
costume, with what an American might term its 
fixings of collar, cuffs, ete., would be unbearable 
in this climate throughout the day. Full dress 
consists of the thinnest and loosest of white 


This is a tolerably 
randy. « Bo gg a 

or t 
which “cheers but not inebriates.” ‘This seemed 
to me a great pity, for vei taba any good thing 


in India, it is tea. The meat 
Gahw enemies ffé trom din f the 
in Pawo vious eyeni rl ah rom ine ak. 


breeze produced by a roe strongly pulled, 
of course for a while 

: ‘thing to do. The thermometer 
registers ninety-six; the air is hot—very hot ; it is 
in such heat as this ecchger aoe oe 
as lexy may be ex- 

pected, and the European soldiers have orders 
between half past 6 

am, and 6 p.m. Looking outside the bungalow, 


not @ creature is seen stirring, except occasional- 


turban and large white umbrella; and over the 
barren plain of sand and rock sweeps the terri- 
ble furnace wind of Scinde, with its cloud of pun- 
_ gritty dust. A pick-me-up of the juice of a 

with soda-water seems almost necesgary 
some time during the morning’s occupations, A 


of the meat. Soup and currie are, however, great 
“stand-byes.” ‘Both of these our Indian cook 
could serve to perfection, though his pastry, 
cakes, ete., were too rich to suit my taste. The 
butter bought in the market I consider uneata- 
ble. We bought. buffalo milk, and one of the 
servants churned fresh butter from it every morn- 
ing by shaking the milk up and down in a large 
bottle, banging it at each shake on a heap of 
straw on the floor of what in England would be 
termed a pantry, in. India a di room—a 
small room adjoining the dining-room. After 
luncheonfollows a siesta, and in order to obtain 
any rest, matting is placed on a couch underneath 
the punkah. A daily siesta is almost a necessity 
after the very early risi At about half past 
four of five o’clock another tub, tea, and dress for 
the evening’s drive, ride, or lawn tennis. The 
misery of tea, or almost any refreshing drink, es- 
pecially in the afternoon, is that it brings out in 
full force that distressing scourge of very hot cli- 
mates, prickly- heat, which entails much suffer- 
ing, and baffles all attempts to cure or modify. 

I generally rode every evening, and wore an 
unlined holland or white drill habit, copied by a 
native tailor, or durzie, from my cloth Wolmer- 
shausen, For driving, visiting, or lawn tennis, I 
wore a cotton dress or a thickish white, with col- 
ored ribbons. It was always a very great delight 
to me to get out after the eleven hours’ daily im- 
prisonment by the sun; but, starting out at six 
o’clock, it was still intensely hot, for it is not only 
the molten heat of the sky overhead, but the re- 
fracted rays of the blazing sun, which strike up- 
ward from the heated stony and barren plain. 
Hurricane lamps—that is to say, lamps with 
perforated brass chimney -tops—and candles 
with glass shades, covered by tin tops with a 
small opening, are necessities for the dinner 
table, on account of the strong breeze always 
blowing, and the punkah strongly pulled, over 
the table. The dinner hour is generally eight 
o'clock, often later. Many ladies dress for the 
evening on going out driving at six o’clock, but 
that is a matter of individual taste and conven- 
ience. It is difficult to make much variety in the 
dinner when game is such a rarity ; quail and oc- 
casional bustard, for the short time they are in 
season, are great luxuries. Croquettes, brain ris- 
soles, cutlets, filets de boeuf, oysters-on-horseback, 
are all used in turn for entrées after soup, and 
occasionally fish. There is a large fish-market at 
Hydrabad, but only one kind of fish—the pullah, 
which has a very delicate pleasant flavor, but pos- 
sesses such an infinity of small bones that eating 
it I found to be a service of danger. The usual 
pieces de résistance are a Lilliputian joint of beef, 
mutton, or lamb, and that useful creature the 
chicken; but unless very careful to give orders 
to the contrary, the chicken immediately it is kill- 
ed is popped into boiling water, to save the trou- 
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ble of plucking, thus rendering it tougher than it 
naturally is. For Christmas-time geese and tur- 
keys are carefully watched and fattened, and with 
a European ham, are considered delicacies ; but 
these are not for any ordinary dinner. Ducks 
are pretty good, provided they are home-fed, but 
would be anything but nice to eat bought direct 
from the bazar or market, The sweets at dinner 
are about the same as in England. Dessert, as 
regards fresh fruit, is not very plentiful; fruit is 
only to be had for a very short season. Water- 
melons grow easily; little wizened figs, peaches, 
and grapes, besides sweet melons, pine-apple, 
pomelo, pomegranates, custard-apples, plantains, 
and last, but not least, the mango, are found in 
the bazars during the season for them. Good 
Bombay mangoes are excellent, and quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary fruit. Water in India gen- 
erally is, I hear, very bad, and filters are most 
necessary; but at Hydrabad it is not nearly as 
bad as at many other places. At Kurrachee it is 
quite brackish and thick. 

It is very difficult, and also bad for the eye- 
sight, to do much reading or work in the evening, 
as the lights flicker, and are somewhat dim from 
the endless wind; writing at any time is apt to 
be very blotty, as the paper flaps about, owing to 
the outer wind or the inside punkah. Knitting, 
netting, or work which does not require close 
looking at, is the best occupation for the evening. 
The evening is also the best time for ordering 
food for the next day’s consumption, as the ba- 
zar, or market, takes place in the early morning, 
when it is the duty of butler or cook to go and 
buy provisions for the day. Moonlight nights 
are very clear and beautiful, and we often took a 
stroll on the Maidan, or plain, accompanied by 
our faithful dog, and never without sticks, in case 
of snakes. The latter, too, do not keep out-of- 
doors, but as frequently as not enter the houses, 
Walking up the staircase under the veranda one 
morning, I met a snake; unfortunately it wrig- 
gled through a chink in the wall. Another day 
we found one on the drawing-room floor, twenty- 
six inches long; this we managed to kill, and, 
bottled in spirits, brought it home, accompanied 
in its bottle by a locust, a centipede, a scorpion, a 
young lizard, and several red spiders. Besides 
these, other ordinary household companions are 
beetles, toads, frogs, rats, mice, ants of every sort 
—big, little, black, white, and red, besides occa- 
sionally winged ones—bugs, fleas, and cockroach- 
es. When the fiercest heat is over, and doors 
stand open, the swarms of flies are spirits of evil, 
tormenting one nearly into frenzy. The last but 
not least misery is that awful little torturer, the 
mosquito. For its bite I found nothing soothe 
and allay the maddening irritation like foment- 
ing with water nearly boiling; but if the irrita- 
tion came on at a time and place where boiling 
water was unobtainable, I then resorted to fric- 
tion with a little hard clothes-brush, and found a 
good brushing the greatest relief—so much so 
that at last I never went about without the brush 
in my pocket, and at night it was also the com- 
panion of a loaded Deringer pistol under my pil- 
low. I also had a good thick stick at my side 
under the mosquito nets, and my husband had his 
loaded gun and sword close and handy. Our 
bungalow, being rather isolated, was called “the 
Castle of the Plains.” 

Occasionally, if we heard any unusual noises, 
we got up, merely putting on slippers, and then 
paraded about in the compound with our fire-arms, 
etc. Native servants are sound sleepers ; nothing 
appeared to disturb the slumbers of our servants 
under the verandas or small buildings at the back 
of the compound. One moonlight night my maid, 
walking on the roof of the house to cool herself, 
saw a hyena in the compound; and one Sunday 
morning, returning from church at seven o’clock, 
I saw the miserable remains of a lamb which had 
for some weeks been the pet of the compound. A 
wolf had been in during the night, and had eaten 
it all except the head and part ofa shoulder. The 
first few nights after our arrival at this castle of 
the plains, and before the outer bamboo trellis- 


work was finished and closed, we were roused from: 


our slumbers by jackals and wild-cats (“ jungly 
billies” they are called) running in and out ; and 
even into the up-stairs room, which we had thought 
quite safe, a jackal found its way one night by an 
outer staircase, and in at the window. My maid 
saw it sitting on a table munching a bit of toast ; 
she shrieked, which woke the baby, who also 
shrieked, and the maid throwing her slipper at 
him, he, after dodging about a little in the room, 
finally made his exit by the window where he had 
entered. We soon procured a terrier, and then 
there were nightly skirmishes after the jungly 
billies, rats, mice, and If no animals dis- 
turb your rest} it requires a long time to become 
accustomed to the noise—creaking and flapping 
caused by the strong wind, the discordant sounds 
of packs of jackals, and the horrible monotonous 
drumming of the tom-tom, which, whenever there 
is a festival, continues without intermission from 
ten at night until six in the morning. During 
the very hottest months of May, June, and July 
my maid and baby slept on the roof outside our 
one upper room ; and if the wind ever went down, 
and it was extra stifling, we had a cooly from the 
bazar to pull the punkah all night. Sometimes a 
violent dust-storm came, necessitating a hasty rise 
to shut as speedily as possible all the doors. If 
a regular dust-storm overtakes one out-of-doors, to 
wait is the only thing to be done; the wind seems 
to blow in every direction, so that it is always 
right in one’s face, and one is enveloped in thick- 
ly whirling, penetrating clouds of gritty matter, 
causing intense irritation to the eyes. A new- 
ly married couple were overcome by one of these 
dust-storms last year, in the evening, driving away 
from Hydrabad to some bungalow in the district 
a good many miles off, where they were to spend 
the honey-moon. 

Marriages generally take place at half past five 
or six in the evening in India, and dinner instead 
of déjeuner is the wedding feast. The officers and 





others at Hydrabad often got up races, tent-peg- 
ging, tilting at-the ring, or sports for the soldiers, 
which took place on the little race-course just be- 
low the camp, and every one appeared pleased to 
attend. Seats were placed for the ladies on a 
rising mound nearly opposite the winning-post. 
At times the gentlemen had pigeon-shooting, or 
went several miles away for pig-sticking. There 
were two or three evening picnics also given at 
gardens a few miles off. One morning I was 
driven by a friend at five o’clock to see the city 
of Hydrabad. That peculiar smell which seems 
to belong to India is very apparent here. The 
principal and narrow dirty street is about three- 
quarters of a mile long. We traversed it slowly 
from end to end, driving carefully, the syce, or 
groom, preceding us, giving notice of our ap- 
proach, and clearing the way for us—a work of 
no small difficulty, in consequence of the promis- 
cuous way in which people and cattle lay about 
on the road. The shops have the appearance of 
a small three-sided room open to the street, and 
a little raised. Here we see sitting on his haunch- 
es, with his chin resting on his knees, the scanti- 
ly attired native, in the centre of his sweetmeats 
or other goods. Emerging from this street, we 
come on a large open space, which appears to be 
a market for vegetables. A continuous train of 
camels and donkeys arrive, and a brisk and noisy 
auction takes place. Besides camels and don- 
keys, large, white, placid-looking, well-fed bul- 
locks are much used for purposes of transport and 
draught. These bullocks have a hump between 
the shoulders, against which the yoke attached 
to the pole of the conveyance rests, and which 
dispenses with the use of traces. 

No matter how often you have called on a 
person, your card always has to precede you; and 
a servant does not announce you, as in England— 
your card has done that. No one ever dreams of 
sending a verbal message by a native servant; 
everything must be written, and every one keeps 
a servant whose sole duty is to go about with notes, 
Native servants are barefooted, taking off their 
shoes before entering a room, the same as a Eu- 
ropean takes off his hat. This is a pleasant cus- 
tom when there are a good many servants wait- 
ing at table, as it renders them quiet; but living 
all day and night with open doors, you never 
know whether you are alone, so silent is the ap- 
proach of the naked footfall. 














SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Noe of the early May days flashed upon us 
with such a sudden accession of heat as to 
bring forcibly to mind the old English song be- 
ginning: 
“Summer is i-comen in, 
Lhude sing cuccu; 
Groweth fed, and bloweth med, 
And springeth the wide nu. 
Sing cuccu.” 


Although the spring has been most fickle, and 
there are prophecies of cold, chilly days intrud- 
ing far into June, there is no doubt but we shall 
have also ty of hot ones; and if the sudden 
changes of the spring continue through the sea- 
son of summer, there will be more than ever 
need to guard against the dangers to health 
which are attendant upon variable weather, A\l- 
ready many benevolent people are preparing for 
summer work among the sick and destitute of 
our city. Among many excellent charities, one 
which commends itself to those who care for the 

oor and sickly in crowded tenements is the 

ea-side Sanitarium, at Rockaway Beach. It is 
now four years since this institution, which pro- 
vides for sick and delicate children only, was es- 
tablished, and thousands of feeble little ones 
have been taken from stifled city rooms to the 
sea-side, to be refreshed for a few days by pure 
air, wholesome food, and proper medical treat- 
ment. Contributions are solicited. A dona- 
tion of one hundred dollars will send fifty sick 
children, with their mothers, to the Sea-side 
Sanitarium for a week, giving them food, lodg- 
ing, medical attendance, etc. A single dollar, 
however, will aid in diminishing the fearfa 
mortality which in summer prevails among the 
tenement-house children of our crowded me- 
tropolis. The Sanitarium office is 304 West 
Twenty-eighth Street, where visitors can obtain 
particulars as to the practical workings of this 
institution, 





A case of poisoning recently occurred in a fam- 
ily in Brooklyn which is worthy of consideration, 
After eating some canned cherries, symptoms 
of acute poisoning followed. Investigation re- 
vealed the fact that a salt of zinc had been form- 
ed by the action of the free acid of the cherries 
upon the zine cover of the jar. The contents 
of other glass jars having zine tops with poree- 
lain linings had been eaten without injury. 





It is refreshing to be informed that the pros- 
= of a very large crop of strawberries from 


elaware and Maryland is good. It is said that 


the quantity will probably be in excess 
of the demand. We hope, then, that they will 
be sold in our market so low that even the poor- 
est may enjoy this most delicious fruit. 





The San Francisco Bulletin says that the past 
winter has been a very rough one on the Pacific 
side of the continent—such a one as occurs once 
in about ten years there, and that there has been 
no winter during the last twenty years when the 
snow-line has come so near the ific coast as 
during that just past, and perhaps no winter 
during that time in which there were so few 
really pleasant days in that latitude. 





No one who visited the Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia will fail to remember the 
Corliss engine, which was the centre of a’ 
tion in Machinery Hall, and all will be interested 
in knowing what has become of it. Awhile ago 
it was sold to the Pullman Palace Car Company, 
of Chicago, to furnish power for its new shops. 





It was reported awhile ago that Fra Giovanni 
del Papa, the Franciscan friar who was gifted 
with such a wonderful tenor voice, had died of 
gastric fever. Suspicion in regard to the cause 
of his death was aroused, however, after his 
burial, and his body exhumed. A large quanti- 





ty of arsenic was found in his stomach. It is 
believed that a brother Franciscan, jealous of 
the popularity which his remarkable voice had 
won for Fra Giovanni, administered the arsenic. 
The suspected man has been arrested. 





Excursions to Rockaway have already com- 
menced. Work on the great hotel there is going 
bee rapidly, electric lights being used for night 
abor. 





Linen and cotton rags have become so scarce 
and so expensive that paper manufacturers in 
many cases are trying other materials in their 
factories, and with good success. At Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, there are manufactories where 
wood is used. A machine takes in a log at one 
end and turns out paper at the other, consum- 
ing some seven or eight cords a day. 





Several valuable —— were stolen from 
the débris in front of the Madison Square Gar- 
den on the night of the long-to-be-remembered 
disaster. One of them has, at this time of writ- 
ing, been returned to the owner, and search is 
being made for the others. 





Rudolph, Crown Prince of Austria, must be a 
very practical, unsentimental sort of man, if the 
report of his manner of wooing the Princess 
Stephanie is correct. At an entertainment in 
the palace Rudolph happened to find himself for 
a moment alone with the young girl, who is but 
about sixteen years of age. 

**Madame,”’ inquired he, with courtly dignity, 
** will you have me for your husband ?” 

‘“*Yes, monseigneur,’’ was the simple re ly. 

To which the prince rejoined, “Your fieh- 
ness’s answer has made me very happy.’”’ 

“T promise you,”’ added the youthful prin- 
cess, ‘that under all circumstances I will do 
my duty.”’ 

That was all; and then they went together to 
the king, and Prince Rudolph announced the 
success of his quaint wooing, and asked that her 
father would add his permissiou to their union, 
It is said that the princess, in confiding to her 
royal mother the declaration and offer of the 
Crown Prince, remarked, ‘* I} me I’a dit si genti- 
ment que je n’aurais jamais pu le refuser.”” This 
phrase has all the genuine naiveté of youth. 





The Hahnemann Hospital Fair, so suddenly 
and sadly interrupted, was re-opened for a few 
days at the Armory of the Twenty-second Regi- 
ment, to conclude the sale of the articles on hand. 





The other evening an officer of the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Children found a 
tiny girl, five years old, selling newspapers near 
Fulton Market. She was clothed very scantily, 
and on being questioned, gave her name and res- 
idence, said that her father was out of work, and 
her mother almost blind, and that she often did 
not dispose of her papers until after midnight. 
She was anges in charge of the matron of the 
central office of the Society, and her parents in- 
formed where she was. 





A ball was given in Dublin on May 4 in honor 
of the relief ship Constellation and its officers. 
Captain Potter was also specially honored by 
aes presented with the freedom of the city of 

ublin. 





The trustees of Columbia College, in token of 
their high appreciation of General Di Cesnola’s 
valuable services in the cause of art, have con- 
ferred upon him the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Laws. The diploma will be presented to him 
at the close of Commencement Exercises on 
June 9 in the Academy of Music. 





National legislation is demanded by butter- 
dealers to protect the dairy interests of the 
country. One way to protect them is to make 
butter so sweet and nice, and unmistakably but- 
be that it may be distinguished readily from 
oleoma 





This pleasant incident is related of the Em- 
press Augusta of Germany: In 1876 a French 


gentleman -) Gérard was employed as her 
reader, One day he was reading:to her a book 
on the war of 1870-71, and to a passage in 
which the French were with a food deal 
of severity. ‘Skip that, if se,/'said the 
imperial lady, with equal grae essand quick- 
ness. : 

The Ne Process for rendering fibres and 
textile fabrics water-repellent promises to be 
one of the great discoveries ‘of the nineteenth 


paces «is short time ago there was a private 
in this city to show the results of the 
| ayo of the substance called Neptunite to 
8 woollens, cottons, feathers, ete. Invita- 


tions had been to journalists, scientific 
men, and other influen citizens, who 
watched with the ents perform- 
ed. Delicate silks, beaver hats, 
gloves, and similar articles were subjected to 
streams of water from a hose, but the drops roll- 


ed off like hail-stones, leaving-the surface unin- 
jured, and not even wet. Ostrich feathers were 
lunged into a tank of water without losing 
reurl. New spring bonnets were placed un- 

der the water-spout without being damaged. 
Ink and claret wine were over delicate 
fabrics, and washed off water, leaving no 
tain. dressed 


mm course all these —_ Neotel — — 
magical on un an us 
made oe ct mor, Pieces of various 


kinds of goods which had not been so treated 
were shown, and when exposed to streams of 
water were thoroughly drenched. If by this 
novel Neptunite our ts are to be 
made secure nst injury water, the in- 
vention will be most welcome and universally 
2 tage We understand that it is also a protec- 
ion nst mildew and moths. The fabrics 
treated by this process are not “ water-proof,” 
but water-repellent—a distinction which should 
be noted. The spaces between the fibres are 
open, and free to admit the passage of air. It is 
said that manufacturers are now making silks 
and other fabrics which are treated by this pro- 
cess, and that soon large quantities of water-re- 
pellent goods will be in our market. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


8S. E.—Your samples are very dark, and will need 
something in combination to lighten them. Use light- 
er brown silk for a skirt, with a coat and panels like 
your pattern. 

L. T. C.—Your réséda samples of silk and of wool 
goods are very pretty, and will make a pretty suit with 
a coat basque and over-skirt of the wool, or else a sur- 
tout of wool with full round skirt of the silk. Very 
dark red satin facings and pleatings would “illumi- 
nate” it stylishly. 

Cc. W. S.—Make a coat basque, apron, and full round 
skirt of your gray wool for a girl of fourteen years, and 
face it with dark red satin. 

A. B. C.—Your polka-dotted dress is quite fashion- 
able this season. Get some purple silk for a full skirt, 
and make a basque and draperies of the wool goods. 
Use your navy blue cashmere for a surtout to wear 
over a black silk or a blue silk skirt. 

M. E. H.—Yonr silk approaches the new heliotrope 
shade, and will be very pretty as a lower skirt with 
basque and drapings of grenadine, bunting, barége, or 
else cashmere of the same shade. 

Acnrs.—Pleated shirt waists will be worn by boys 
of nine years. 

ns. J. B. 8S.—We have no cut paper patterns or illns- 
trations of Pajama suits. You can buy one for $% that 
will serve as a model. 

H. G. W.—We have said before that when a cut pa- 
per pattern is given, the fact is printed below the illus- 
tration. 

Farmer, Mapison, New J ersey.—Our informant lives 
in the eastern part of Massachusetts, and repeats that 
quite recently a good cow was to be had there at the 
average price of $30, and has heard of no rise in the 
price. One of good appearance was offered at the 
door, indeed, for $20; but it was preferred tu buy for 
$40 a neighbor’s pet cow with the quality of whose 
milk the family were familiar. The other cow owned 
by our informant was bought three years ago, when 
two months old, for $10, and had not cost $20 for food 
when she came in with a calf, and gave thereafter 
eight quarts of milk a day, which is thought a fair 
yield with a first calf. It is not supposed that these 
cows are Holsteins or Jerseys, but they answer very 
well for family use, giving daily all the milk wished 
for drinking and cooking in a large family, and about 
one pint of cream. In relation to the cream, of course 
much depends on the management of the milk. The 
small boy, it must be admitted, is a variable quantity. 
That he needs supervision is to be taken for granted ; 
but when it is stated that our informant has a widow- 
ed neighbor, whose cow was cared for last summer by 
an urchin, for one quart of the daily milking—with, to 
be sure, some pieces of the good woman’s mind thrown 
in—it may be seen that the matter of wages is not ar- 
bitrary. 

Icnoramus.—A lady is usually addressed as “ Mrs, 
John Smith” during her husband’s lifetime; “‘ Mrs, 
Louise Smith” if she is a widow. 

Miss H. E. G.—We can give you no further advice 
on the subject. “If the preparation recommended in 
the The Ugly Girl Papers disagrees with you, it is a 
proof that it is not suited to your constitution, and 
you should discontinue its use. 

M. W. A.—We know nothing of the abbreviations 
you mention, which are certainly not in general use. 

Mrs. A. L, R.—Make your blue cambric by the pat- 
tern of the Handkerchief Costume illustrated in Bazar 
No. 10, Vol. XIIL., and trim it (instead of the linen) with 
pipings of Turkey red calico. For the linen, have a 
surtout and plain round full skirt merely stitched by 
machine in many rows. The visite mantle is suitable 
as part of your costume. 

A. E. J.—You need not line a silk Dolman, but if you 
use camel's-hair, it is neater to line with thin lining 
silk. Puta jet passementerie ornament with pendants 
down back and front. It is impossible to decide now 
what will be worn next fall. Plain full skirts, with 
two straight breadths behind and a round waist, or 
else a basque, are nice for ginghams and cambrica. 
They should be from three to four yards wide. Your 
silk would make a pretty coat basque and panels to 
wear with a plain brown skirt. The green goods would 
look well with a full skirt and long surtout. 

A. T. H.—A lace or tucked muslin cap, or a gypsy 
straw hat with a white satin ribbon trimming, would 
be pretty for your little girl of two years. 

Ex.a.—Pearl, ivory, porcelain, and wooden buttons 
are painted in natural colors; so also are silk buttons. 
Both black and white Breton laces are painted by hand. 

Ienorant Morure—tThe first short clothes are alike 
for boys and girls. Either white or striped colored 
stockings are suitable for your little girl. Such babies 
wear white flannel skirts—not colored ones. 

M. L. W.—Make your white dotted muslin with a 
demi-train trimmed with narrow ruffles, an apron 
over-skirt, and surplice basque. Therblack bunting 
should have a belted shirred polonaise and plain round 
skirt trimmed with polka-dotted silk. 

Beire.—Your sample is very bright Jacqueminot 
red, and might be combined with cream-colored or 
pale gray French bunting effectively as a scarf over- 
skirt and soft shirred trimming for the basque ; also as 
pleating on the skirt. 

Miss EB. J. A.—The Bazar has said repeatedly that it 
does not bay or sell articles of dress. 

Sussorteer.—Soft cream white mull muslin is the 
choicest material for graduating dresses. They should 
be made short, or, at most, with a demi-train. Faille 
obi silk, and there is now a cotton fabric called 

le. 

Iowa.—Black satin is made into mantles instead of 
sacques, and is trimmed with jet and lace. 

A.—Canvas grenadine with square meshes, and the 
plain-surfaced bayonnaises, are the thin goods used 
for deep They are trimmed with 


mourning dresses. 
. crape, just as Henrietta cloth is. Use French bunting 


or the still thinner nun’s cloth for damp weather, 
trimmed with pleatings of the same—not crape. 

Vests.—A cordurette walking coat and lace hat will 
be pretty for your boy. Velvet skirts will be worn all 
summer under écra, pale blue, drab, and black Spanish 
lace over-dresses. 

A Constant Rraper.—Make your black grenadine 
up with satin, and trim with Spanish Jace. For your 
brown silk get gay figured foulard, with either cream 
or brown ground. 

E. E. D.—Some brocade of black and white will be 
best with your silk sample for brightening it. 

Otp Sussorrurr.—You will do best by sending your 
black lace to a French cleaner. 

Mrs. 8. F. R.—The plastron and sash of red twilled 
silk will be prettiest. Why not use the pretty barred 
gingham dresses for your pale girl, such as blue and 
white trimmed with pipings and pleatings of Turkey 
red calico, and large embroidered collars laid over red 
calico? The flannel sailor suits will also be worn 
again. Your green silk is rather large in pattern for 
her, 





which are wound around the crown to the right, and are sewed to 
the brim on the right side. Rosettes of similar ribbon and red 
wings complete the trimming. 

Fig. 6.—Bonnet ror Girt rrom 9 T0 11 Years otp. The brim 
of this bonnet of yellow and dark blue mixed straw is lined with 
peacock blue faille, which is shirred half on inch from the edge, 
and laid in side pleats on the inner edge. The trimming consists 
of folds of similar faille, two pale blue wings at the left side, and 
an agrafe of Rhine crystals at the right side in front. 


Fichu and Bonnet for Girl from 9 to 11 Years old. 
Tue fichu is made of Turkish figured foulard, and is trimmed 

with pleated lace as shown by the illustration. The ends are 

crossed in front, and tied in the back. The trimming for the 

white English straw bonnet con- 

sists of pleatings of lace and fig- 

ured foulard. Long mitts of lace. 


Mull Cravat. 

Tus cravat is made of a piece a : 
of mull forty inches long and five i) ! iy Wy Fig. 1.—Bonnet FOR Girt 1 
inches and a quarter wide, which Neri, i, Y arr oLp.—Front. 
is cut pointed on the ends, and is é ER DB [See Fig. 4.] 
trimmed with netted guipure. The mt 14 Fi 
foundation is worked with blue 
cotton, and is darned with colored 
cotton in point d’esprit, point de 
toile, and point de reprise. The 
edge is finished with button-hole 
stitches. 

Cravat Bow. 

For this cravat bow cut of stiff 
lace a straight piece an inch and 
a half wide and four inches and a Fig. 3.—Bonnet ror Grew 1 
half long, and on this arrange a Yxar oLp.—Bacx.—{See Fig. 2. . . 
Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt rrom Fig. 2.—Dress ror Grew From 5 To 7 YEARS side-pleated batiste ruffle two inch- tp tua Fig. 1.—( HILD’s COLLAR. 

1 to 2 YEARS OLD. otp.—Front.—[For Back, see Page 340.] es and seven-eighths wide, which . For description see Supplement. 
For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. is edged with blue and red button-hole 
stitch scallops. A humming-bird finish- 
es the bow. 
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Girls’ Summer Bonnets, Figs. 1-6. 
Figs. 1 and 4.—Bonnert ror Girt 1 Year ovp. The crown of this bonnet is made Wh ara > 
of an oval piece of white Sicilienne nine inches and a quarter long and seven inch- THE BRITISH PEERAGE. 
es and three-quarters wide, which is underlaid with net, and pleated on the front | /[YHE word nobility has grown to have 
and sides. On this crown is set a brim of double Sicilienne, which is shirred on a peculiarly restricted meaning in 
wire as shown by the illustration. The trimming consists of box-pleated white | England, which it does not bear abroad. 
lace an inch and a half wide, rosettes of similar lace, and loops and ends of satin- | The gentry are really the lower nobility, 
faced white gros grain ribbon an inch wide. A ruche of lace and loops of narrow | and in many instances the elder branch 
white satin ribbon are set inside the bonnet. Strings of wider ribbon. of a family remains untitled, while the Fig. 5.—Bonner ror Girt Fro 
Figs. 2 and 8.—Bonner ror Girt 1 Year oxp. For the crown of this bonnet | younger scions seek: their fortunes, and 5 10 7 YEaRs OLp. 
eut of white satin a round piece ten inches and seven-eighths in diameter, line it | are what we commonly call “ ennobled” ; 
with net, and pleat it on the edge. Join the crown with a brim of double satin, | thus at one time a commoner was the head of 
which is turned up in a revers on the left side as shown by the illustration, and | one of the oldest houses, a dukedom being held 
trim the bonnet with white satin ribbon two inches wide and white lace three | by a younger branch of the family. The differ- 
inéhes wide. A ruche of lace forms the inside trimming. Strings of satin ribbon. | ence between English and foreign customs in 
Fig. 6.—Bonner vor Girt rrom 5 To 7 Years oup. This bonnet is of yellow, | this matter is well illustrated by an anecdote of 
blue, and red mixed straw. The brim is faced smoothly with red satin. At the | Buffon. An English friend wrote to congrat- 
left side in front are fastened two ends of dark red satin ribbon an inch wide, | ulate the great naturalist on his being ennobled 
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Mott Cravat. 


< an} yp by Louis XVI. Buffon returned an- 
WN 3 SS : swer that certainly the king had 
wu FT : : . created him a count, at receiving 
which title he felt very proud, but 
that he was already “ noble.” 
The five grades of which the 
peerage consists are of very varied 
antiquity. The lowest is that of 
Baron, which is also one of the old- 
est. Originally the dignity was at- 
tached to the possession of certain 
lands held according to the feudal 
system, and the possessor was there- 
fore a baron by tenure. In the reign 
of King John the greater barons 
were specially summoned to the 
council of the nation, and hence 
arose the barons by writ in place of 
barons by tenure. The practice of 
creating barons by letters patent, by 
which rank was converted into a 
mere title of honor, was first intro- 
duced by Richard IL, who, in 1387, 
created John Beauchamp, of Holt 
Castle, Baron Beauchamp of Kid- 
derminster. Viscount was first in- 
troduced as a hereditary title into 
the English peerage by Henry VL, 
who made John, sixth Baron Beau- 
mont, Viscount Beaumont, by let- Fig. 1.—Scmer Casuwere Dress.—Front.—For B 
ters patent in 1440. Previously the see Page 348.—[For description see Supplement.) 
name wice-comes had been used by 
the sheriff of a county as the deputy of the earl. Of the five titles to which we are now drawitt®l 
attention, Earl is the only one with a Saxon name, and it is a curious linguistic fact that this 
characteristic only applies to the man himself, as his wife is styled a countess. The synonymols 
names earl and count had a fight for a time, but the former survived as the fitter of the tw 
There were different descriptions of earldoms, but they were each, as the name Comes would] 
show, intimately connected with the county. In course of time this was changed, and Rog® 
Mortimer, Lord of Wigmore, on the Welsh March, created Earl of March in 1328, was the fits 
earl whose dignity was unconnected with a shire. The custom of adopting titles taken fro! 
counties and towns was extended to villages and private estates, and in some instances familf 
names have even been used instead of place names, The original Marquesses were guardians o 
the frontier marches, but the first English marquessate in the modern sense was conferred if! 
1386 upon Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who was created Marquess of Dublin by Richard 
The Earl of Somerset was made Marquess of Dorset by the same king, but the title was take 
from him in the next reign. The House of Commons petitioned that it might be restored, bi 
5 the earl did not wish for the higher honor, as it was considered an innovation. At one peri0d 
Fig. 1.—G.ove-rrrmine Basque, Over-Skrrt wiTH Fig. 2.—Dress ror Boy From Fig. 3.—Po.ka-porreD in the reign of George III. there was only one marquess on the roll of the peerage. Dukes, it 
Hoorep Drapery, axp Dovate Kit Skier. 3 to 4 Years oLp. Fourarp Dress. the older European sense of governors of dukedoms, do not appear to have been known i 
Frowt.—{See Fig. 4.]—Wrrn Cor Paper Parrery. For pattern and description see For description see England. Edward the Black Prince, who was created Duke of Cornwall in 1335, was the fi 
Price 25 Cents.—[{For description see Supplement.) Suppl., No, VIL, Figs. 49-55. Supplement. English duke, and for a time this rank was confined to the royal family. Although othe 
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afterward obtained the title, they were very few, and it was not until 
the reigns of William III. and Anne that its general character was 
changed. Although all holders of these different titles take preced- 
ence according to their relative rank, they sit as peers or equals in 
the House of Lords. The eldest son of a duke, of a marquis, or of 
an earl, although he remains a commoner, bears one of the titles of 
his father by courtesy. These are sometimes changed, but usually 
the same title is used for several generations. The son of a duke is 
commonly a marquis, of a marquis an earl, and of an earl a viscount, 
but .this is not always the case; for instance, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury’s second title is Earl of Salisbury, so, in order to obviate confu- 
sion, his eldest son is forced to take the third title, which is Viscount 
Cranborne. 
The English peerage holds a unique position from the fact that a 
peerage confers a right to a seat in the House of Lords, and therefore 
all claims are rigidly considered. Abroad, where there is nothing like 
this, it is nobody’s 
business to question 
, , illegal titles, and in 
Fig. 2.—Bonnet ror Girt ‘ 2 consequence false 
1 Year ovp.—Fronr. claims to rank 
[See Fig. 3.] : abound. The pro- 
ot ceedings connected 
with the various 
claims to peerages 
in abeyance have 
been of considerable 
interest. 
The peerage con- 
tains those historical 
names of which Eng- 
lishmen are natural- 
ly so proud, as the 
Howards, the Per- 
Fig. 4.—Bonnet ror Girt 1 Year a and be a 
- . salt “~ [See Fic yerts; such grea 
Fig. 2.—Cnmp’s CoLiar. cun.—Bace.—{See Fig, 1.) generals as Marl- Fig. 1.—Svir ror Boy rrom 5 to 7 Fig. 2.—Dress ror Boy From 
borough and Wel- YEARS OLD. 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
lington, and admirals as Nelson For pattern and description see Supple- For description see 
and St. Vincent, are represented ment, No. IL, Figs. 14-24. Supplement. 
there, but sometimes these names 
are lost in higher titles. Thus | assuming the name, however, he blundered in cockney fashion, and left out the H, 
Anson is merged in Lichfield, | so that the title was given as Arlington. 
and Clive in Powis. Lawyers The succession to each peerage varies according to the specified terms of the 
are well represented, and trade | patent, and there have been many examples of devices to carry on family peerages 
supplies her quota. The Duke | by fresh creations of minor digmties. Thus the last Duke of Montague, having no 
of Leeds traces his descent from | hopes of heirs male for his dukedom, obtained the grant of a barony with reversion 
Lord Mayor Osborne, the Bar- | to his nephew, so that a peerage might be continued in the family. 
ings hold two peerages, As There is a cause of confusion in regard to the peerage which must be noted here, 
burton and Northbrook, : and that is the number of families that have held certain well-known titles. In the 
several peers are or have been | old times, when the members of the nobility were @ontinually getting into hot water, 
bankers. The Earl of Jersey is | these changes were pretty rapid. Thus the title of Bedford was borne in succession 
a partner in Child’s bank, and this con- | by a De Bellomont, a De Courcy, a Plantagenet, a Nevill, and a Tudor, before it came 
nection of a Villiers with a lucrative | into the Russell family in the year 1550; and that of Pembroke by a De Clare,a De 
business has come about by a romantic | Valance, a Hastings, a Plantagenet, a De la Pole, a Tudor, a Herbert, a Plantagenet 
incident which occurred at the end of | again, a Tudor again, and a Boleyn, before it settled with the Herberts in 1551. In 
the last century. The tenth Earl of | later times, when the rulers were not quite so vindictive, the titles forfeited after the 
Westmoreland ran away with the only | Scotch rebellions in 1715 and 1745 were often conveniently allowed to a son or brother 
daughter of Robert Child, the head of | of the rebel. There have been at all times, and are still, what may be called duplicate 


For description see Supplement. 


Fig. 6.—Bonnet ror Girt From 9 To 11 
YEARS OLD. 
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Cravat Bow. 


the bank, on the 22d of May, 
1782. Although the runaways 
had a good start in their journey 
to Gretna Green, the father caught 
them up in Cumberland. Lord 
Westmoreland was equal to the 
occasion, for he stood up in his 
carriage, and shot the leading 
horse in Mr. Child’s chaise, by 
which bold proceeding he was 
able to get over the border and 
be married before Child could in- 
terfere. It is said that that no- 
bleman had, previous to the elope- 
ment, put the following question 
to the banker : “ Suppose you were 
in love with a girl, and her father 
refused his consent to the union, 
what should you do?” to which 
he received the prompt reply, 
| “Why, run away with her, to be 
anes 4 AAA at = sure.” Child did not forgive his 
ON Ty ROW | daughter and her husband, but 
nevertheless he left the whole of 
his fortune to their first daugh- 
ter: this was Lady Sarah Sophia 
Jane, who married the fifth Earl 
of Jersey, and was grandmother 
i of the present earl. 
7.—For Bg Fig. 2—Pompapour Fovtarp Dress.—Front.—For There are certain unwritten 
pplement.] Back, see Page 348.—{For description see Supplement.] rules as to entry into the House 


of Lords. Thus an ordinary mor- 
Low drawil oF is made a baron, an ex-Speaker or cabinet Minister becomes a viscount, and a Prime Minister 
ct that this statesman of the first rank springs into an earldom at one bound. 
synonymow™ When titles ceased to be territorial, the choice of a name came to be regulated by a variety of 
of the tw4ireumstances. We learn from Pepys’s Diary that Sir Edward Montagu, who aided so influentially 
Yomes woul the restoration of Charles II., had his warrant drawn out as Earl of Portsmouth, and only 
, and Rogei@ianged the name to Sandwich at the last moment. 
was the fitt™i Lord Clarendon tells an amusing story in his life respecting the difficulties encountered by 
taken fromfiord Arlington, the well-known member of the Cabal Ministry, in the search for a title. Sir 
inces familyflénry Bennet had no estat® from which he could take his name, so he fixed upon the ancient 
muardians offtony of Cheney, which had expired in 1587, although he was in no way connected with the 
onferred iMfmily who had formerly held it. The warrant was drawn out, and for some days he was called 
Richard ILfford Cheney. But this was not to last, for a gentleman of Buckinghamshire, who, although he 
e was taketitd no title to the barony, was of the same family, and had inherited most of the property, went 
estored, bItB Bennet and desired him “ not to affect a title to which he had no relation; and to which, 
t one periodfough he (the gentleman) could not pretend of direct right, yet he was not so obscure but that 
Dukes, iiimself or a son of his might hereafter be thought worthy of it by the crown, and in that respect Fig. 4.—Gtove-ritring Basque, Over-Skrrr with 
n known i#would be some trouble to him to see it vested in the family of a stranger.” As the patent had Hoorrp Drapery, anp Dovuste Kirt Sxrrer. proor CLoak. From 7 To 9 YEARS OLD 
was the fi been prepared, Bennet contented himself with the name of the little farm of Harlington, Back.—[See Fig. 1.]—Wita Cur Parer Parrern. For pattern and description see For description see 
ough othempetween London and Uxbridge, which had once belonged to his father, but had since been sold. In Price 25 Cenrs.—[{For description see Supplement.) Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 26-31. Supplement. 
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titles. There were two Lord Berkeleys, whose 
names constantly occur in Pepys’s Diary, to the 
great confusion of the reader, Such titles still 
exist. Thus there are two Barons Howard and 
two Barons Napier, although they have distin- 
guishing affixes. There are two Barons Mont- 
eagle; and although one of them is known by 
his Irish title of Marquis of Sligo, he sits in the 
House of Lords by right of his English barony. 

We have hitherto only spoken of the peerage, 
but there is a hereditary title of honor that re- 
quires some mention at our hands, that is, the 
Order of Knights Baronets, which was founded 
by James L., with the object of obtaining money. 
When it was first instituted, most of the grand 
territorial families of the country were represent- 
ed on its roll. The first baronets stipulated to 
maintain thirty foot soldiers in Ireland at eight- 
pence per diem for three years, as Sir Oliver 
Lambert had just reduced the province of Ulster. 
The Scottish Order originated shortly afterward 
in the project for the colonization of Nova Scotia. 
There has been one—and only one—baronetess 
created, viz., Dame Mary Bolles, of Osberton, 
Notts, who was in 1635 elevated to a baronetcy 
of Scotland, with remainder to her heirs whatso- 
ever, 





A SONG IN A SHOWER. 


Heypay! ’tis May-day; the merry winds are blowing, 
Shaking snowy blossoms fast from yonder gnarléd 
tree ; 
Rough and brown, through tender leaves, the knotted 
stems are showing, 
Bearing little promise of the fruit that is to be. 
Blow, winds, blow ! we do not heed your bluster. 
Hard and flerce your tone may be, yet still your 
touch is kind. 
Safe and warm the germs lie hid in many a tiny 
cluster, 
And we do not mind the blossom if the fruit is left 
behind. 


Heyday! on May-day your eyes look sad and weary. 
Maiden, leaning listlessly against the gnarléd tree, 
What has blown your hopes away, and left your life 
eo dreary ? 
Where is your fine lover gone that once we used to 
see? 
Know, child, know, you have lost a faithless wooer. 
You are young; the world is wide—another you 
will find. 
If the first was fair and false, the second may be truer ; 
So don’t regret the blossom when the fruit is left 
behind, 


Heyday! the May-day of life is dawning o’er you. 
Many blessings this rongh wind may blow to you 
to-day : 
Store of patient readiness for what may be before you ; 
Strength to bear the sunshine that may brighten up 
your way. 
Youth's first dream, in all its subtle sweetness, 
Passes, like that snowy shower, at breath of wind 
unkind; 
After comes the lasting love, in all its rich complete- 


ness ; 
So do not mourn the blossom when the fruit is left 
behind. 





(Begun in Harren’s Bazar No. 13, Vol. XIIL) 


SUN RISE. 
By WILLIAM BLACK, 
Avrnor or “A Patnorss or Tavis,” “A Davenrer 


or Hern,” “Tax Sreanor ADVENTURES OF A 
Puarton,” “Mao.zop or Dang,” gro. 





CHAPTER X. 
VACILLATION. 


“ Evetyn, I distrust that man Lind.” 

The speaker was George Brand, who kept im- 
patiently pacing up and down those rooms of his, 
while his friend, with a dreamy look on the pale 
and fine face, lay back in an easy-chair, and gazed 
out of the clear panes before him. It was night; 
the blinds had not been drawn ; and the row of 
windows, race ye im A their scarlet curtains, seem- 
ed a series of blue pictures, all throbbing 
with points of golden fire. 

“Ts there any one you do not distrust ?” said 


prs es haan re tgp pHa it map 
that was so dark, and so and still. In the 
midst of all that blaze of various and trembling 
lights was the unseen river—unseen but for the 
myriad reflections that showed the ripples of the 
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stars, spanning bridges, out 
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This beautiful, still seene—the silence was so 
the footfall of a cab-horse crossing 





little interest for the owner of these rooms. For 
the moment he had lost altogether his habitual 
air of proud reserve. 

“Evelyn,” he said, abruptly, “was it not in 
these very rooms you insisted that, if the work 
was good, one need not be too scrupulous about 
one’s associates ?” 

“T believe so,” said the other, indifferently : 
he had almost lost hope of ever overcoming his 
friend’s inveterate suspicion. 

“Well,” Brand said, “there is something in 
that. I believe in the work that Lind is engaged 
in, if I am doubtful about him. And if it pleases 
you or him to say that I have joined you, merely 
because I express sympathy, and promise to say 
nothing, well and good. But you: you are more 
than that ?” 

The question somewhat startled Lord Evelyn, 
and his pale face flushed a little. 

“ Oh yes,” he said ; “ of course. 
precisely explain to you.” 

“T understand. But, if I did really join, I 
should at least have you for a companion.” 

Lord Evelyn turned and regarded him. 

“Tf you were to join, it might be that you and 
I should never see each other again in this world. 
Have I not told you? Your first pledge is that 
of absolute obedience ; you have no longer a right 
to your own life; you become a slave, that others 
may be free.” 

“ And you would have me place myself in the 
power of a man like Lind!” Brand exclaimed. 

“Tf it were necessary,” said Lord Evelyn, “I 
should hold myself absolutely at the bidding of 
Lind; for I am convinced he is an honest man, 
as he is a man of great ability and unconquer- 
able energy and will. But you would no more 
put yourself in Lind’s power than in mine. Lind 
is a servant, like the rest of us. It is true, he has 
in some ways a sort of quasi-independent position, 
which I don’t quite understand; but as regards 
the Society that I have joined, and that you would 
join, he is a servant, as you would be a servant. 
But what is the use of talking? Your tempera- 
ment isn’t fitted for this kind of work.” 

“T want to see my way clear,” Brand said, al- 
most to himself. 

“ Ah, that is just it. 
blindfold.” 

Thereafter again silence. The moon had risen 
higher now; and the paths in, the Embankment 
gardens just below them had grown gray in the 
clearer light. Lord Evelyn lay and watched the 
light of a hansom that was rattling along by the 
side of the river. 

“Do you remember,” said Brand, with a smile, 
“ your repeating some verses here one night, and 
my suspecting you had borrowed the inspiration 
somewhere? My boy, I have found you out. 
What I guessed was true. I made bold to ask 
Miss Lind to read that evening I came up with 
them from Dover.” 

“T know it,” said Lord Evelyn, quietly. 

“You have seen her, then?” was the quick 
question. 

“No; she wrote to me.” 

“Oh, she writes to you ?” the other said. 

“ Well, you see, I did not know her father had 
gone abrcad, and I called. As a rule, she sees 
no one while her father is away; on the other 
hand, she will not say she is not at home if she is 
at home. So.she wrote me a note of apology for 
refusing to see.me; and in it she told me you 
had been very kind to them, and how she 
tried to read, and had read very badly, because 
she feared your criticism—” 

“T never heard anything like it!” Brand said, 
and then he corrected himself. “Well, yes, I 
have ; I have heard you, Evelyn. You have been 
an admirable : 


“Now, whee Tekink of it,” said his friend, put- 
ting his hand in his breast pocket, “ this letter is 
mostly about you, Brand. Let me see if there is 
anything in it you may not see. No; it is all 
very nice and friendly.” 

He was about to hand over the letter, when he 


I—I can not 


Whereas, you must go 


passed into Brand’s hand, but a 
stretching 
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such a navy as would let her put the world to 
defiance.” 

“T wish Natalie would teach you to believe in 
a few other things, while she is about it,” said 
his friend, with a slight and rather sad smile. 

“For example ?” 

“In human nature, a little bit, for example. 
In the possibility of a woman being something 
else than a drawing-room peacock, or worse. Do 
you think she could make you believe that it is 
possible for a woman to be noble-minded, unself- 
ish, truth-speaking, modest, and loyal-hearted ?” 

“T presume you are describing Natalie Lind 
herself.” 

“Oh,” said his friend, with a quick surprise; 
“then you admit there may be an exception, 
er all? You do not condemn the whole race of 
them now as being incapable of even understand- 
ing what frank dealing is, or honor, or justice, or 
anything beyond their own vain and selfish ca- 
prices ?” 

George Brand went to the window. 

“ Perhaps,” said he, “ my experience of women 
has been unfortunate, unusual, I have not had 
much chance, especially of late years, of studying 
them in their quiet domestic spheres. But oth- 
erwise I suppose my experience is not unusual. 
Every man begins his life, in his salad days, by 
believing the world to be a very fine thing, and 
women particularly to be very wonderful crea- 
tures—angels, in short, of goodness, and mercy, 
and truth, and all the rest of it. Then, judging 
by what I have seen and heard, I should say that 
about nineteen men out of twenty get a regular 
facer—just at the most sensitive period of their 
life; and then they suddenly believe that women 
are devils, and the world a delusion. It is bad 
logic; but they are not in a mood for reason. 
By-and-by the process of recovery begins; with 
some short, with others long, But the spring- 
time of belief and hope and rejoicing, I doubt 
whether that ever comes back.” 

He spoke without any bitterness. If the facts 
of the world were so, they had to be accepted. 

“T swallowed my dose of experience a 
many years ago,” he continued, “but I haven’t 
got it out of my blood yet. However, I will ad- 
mit to you the possibility of there being a few 
women like Natalie Lind.” 

“Well, this is better, at all events !” Lord Eve- 
lyn said, cheerfully. 

“ Beauty, of course, is a dazzling and danger- 
ous thing,” Brand said ; “ for a man always wants 
to believe that fine eyes and a sweet voice have 
a sweet soul behind them. And very often he 
finds behind them something in the shape of a 
soul that a dog or a cat would be ashamed to 
own. But as for Natalie Lind, I don’t think one 
can be deceived. She shows too much. She vi- 
brates too quickly—too inadvertently—to little 
chance touches. I did suspect her, I will confess. 
I thought she was hired to play the part of decoy. 
But I had not seen her for ten minutes before I 
was convinced she was playing no part at all.” 

“But, goodness gracious, Brand, what are we 
coming to?” Lord Evelyn said, with a laugh. 
“What? We already believe in England, and pa- 
triotism, and the love of freedom? And we are 
prepared to admit that there is one woman—pos- 
itively, in the world, one woman—who is not a 
cheat and a selfish coquette? Why, where are 
we to end?” 

“T don’t think I said only one woman,” Brand 
replied, quite good-naturedly ; and then he added, 
with a smile: “ You ask where we are to end. Sup- 

I were to accept your new religion, Evelyn ? 
Would that please you? And would it please 
her too?” 

“ Ah,” said his companion, looking up with a 
quick glance of pleasure. But he would argue no 
more, 


$5 I have been too suspicious. It is a 
habit; I have had to look after myself pretty 
much the world; and I don’t overvalue 
the honesty of people I don’t know. But when I 
once set my hand to the work, I am not likely to 
draw back.” 

“You could be of so much more value to them 
than I can,” said Lord Evelyn, wistfully. “1 
don’t suppose you spend more than half of your 
income.” 


“Oh, as to that,” said Brand, at once, “ that is 
avery different matter. If they like to take my- 
self and what I can do, well and good; money is 
a different thing.” 

‘His raised himself in his chair, and 
there was surprise on his face. 

“How can you help them so well as with your 
money?” he cried. “Why, it is the very thing 

want most,” 

“Oh, indeed,” said Brand, coldly, “You see, 
Evelyn, my father was a business man, and I may 
have inherited a commercial way of looking at 
things. If I were to give away a lot of money to 
unknown people, for unknown purposes, I should 
say that I was op lg oe were 

the money eir own pocket. 
ae dear fellow!” Lord Evelyn oenet 
“The need of money is most urgent. ere are 
printing. to be kept going; agents to be 
paid; spies tobe bribed: there is an enor- 
mous work to be done, and money must be spent.” 

“ All the same,” said Brand, who was invaria- 
bly most resolved when he was most quiet in his 
manner, “I shall prefer not running the chance 
bebe os somips that direction. Besides, I am 
bound in honor not to do anything of the kind. 
I can fling | away—that is my own look- 
out; and my or the way I spend it, is not of 


great tome. But my father’s prop- 
ip Pee Mees 1 mo, voght to > is. 


“Oh, do you think so? Very well; I will not 
ask it. But that is the understanding.” Then 
he added, more lightly: “ Why, would you have 
the Pilgrim start with his pocket full of sover- 


> wei His staff and_his wallet are all he is en- 
titled to. And when one is going to make a big 
plunge, shouldn’t one strip ?” 

There was no answer, for Lord Evelyn’s quick 
ear had caught the sound of wheels in the adja- 
cent street, 

“There is my trap,” he said, looking at his 
watch as he rose, 

Waters brought the young man his coat, and 
then went out to light him down stairs. 

“Good-night, Brand. Glad to see you are get- 
ting into a wholesomer frame of mind. I shall 
tell Natalie Vw are now prepared to admit that 
there is in the world at least one woman who is 
not a cheat.” 

“T hope you will not utter a word to Miss Lind 
of any of the nonsense we have been talking,” 
said Brand, hastily, and with his face grown red. 

“All right. By-the-way, when are you coming 
up to see the girls ?” 

“To-morrow afternoon: will that do?” 

“Very well; I shall wait in.” 

“Let me see if I remember the order aright,” 
said Brand, holding up his fingers and counting. 
“Rosalys, Blanche, Ermentrude, Agnes, Jane, 
Frances, Geraldine: correct ?” 

“Quite. I think their mother must forget at 
times. . Well, good-night.” 

“ Good-night—good-night !” 

Brand returned to the empty room, and threw 
wide open one of the windows. The air was sin- 
gularly mild for a night in March; but he had 
been careful of his friend. Then he dropped into 
an easy-chair, and opened a letter. 

It was the letter from Natalie Lind, which he 
had held in his hand ever since, eagerly hoping 
that Evelyn would forget it—as, in fact, he had 
done. And now with what a strange interest he 
read and re-read it, and weighed all its phrases, 
and tried to picture her as she wrote these lines, 
and studied even the peculiarities of the hand- 
writing! There was a quaint foreign look here 
and there—the capital B, for example, was writ- 
ten in German fashion ; and that letter occurred 
a good many times. It was Mr. Brand, and Mr. 
Brand, over and over again, in this friendly and 
frank gossip, which had all the brightness of 
a chat over a new acquaintance who interests 
one. He turned to the signature—“ Your friend, 
Natalie.” 

Then he walked up and down, slowly and 
thoughtfully; but ever and again he would turn 
to the letter to see that he had quite accurately 
remembered what she had said about the delight 
of the sail from Calais, and the beautiful flowers 
at Dover, and her gladness at the prospect of 
their having this new associate and friend. Then 
the handwriting again. The second stroke of the 
N in her name had a little notch at the top— 
German fashion. It looked a pretty name, as 
she wrote it. 

Then he went to the window, and leaned on 
the brass bar, and looked out on the dark and 
sleeping world, with its countless golden points 
0! He remained there a long time, think- 
ing—of the past, in which he had fancied his life 
was buried; of the present, with its bewildering 
uncertainties ; of the future, with its fascinating 
dreams. -There might be a future for him, then, 
after all, and hope, and the joy of companionship ? 
Surely that letter meant at least so much. 

But then the boundlessness, the eager impa- 
tience, of human wishes! Further and further, 
as he leaned and looked out, without seeing much 
of the wonderful spectacle before him, went his 
thoughts and eager hopes and desires. Com- 
panionship; but with whom? And might not 
the spring-time of life come back again, as it 
was now coming back to the world in the sweet 
new air that had begun to blow from the south? 
And what message did the soft night-wind bring 
him but the name of Natalie? And Natalie was 
written in the clear and shining heavens, in letters 
of fire and joy; and the river spoke of Natalie, 
and the darkness murmured Natalie. 

But his heart, whispering to him—there, in 
the silence of the night, in the time when dreams 
abound, and visions of what may be—his heart, 
whispering to him, said, “ Natalushka!” 

[ro Be conTinvED.} 





FIFTEEN~FOURTEEN—THIRTEEN. 


U was on a blustering evening in March that 
Mr, Alexander Ashe, pausing in his rapid 
progress through one of the tree-christened streets 
which bisect the city of Penn, took from his pock- 
et a letter, and holding it well up to catch the 
somewhat uncertain light of a lamp, studied the 
address with a zeal sharpened by sudden appre- 
hension. 

“Confound Uncle Nat!” he muttered, “I wish 
he would learn to put tails to his 5’s. 1814, no; 
1514, no; that quirl certainly must mean a 3. 
Well, this is really too bad. It never occurred 
to me till this moment that there could be a mis- 
take, but certainly it.is 3; and not 5... A nice 
business it would be to make a blunder in—heir- 
ess-hunting. -Pshaw! But it’s to please Uncle 
Nat. He’s been good to me in his way, the old 
fellow has, and I can’t well refuse so slight a fa- 
vor as that I should call on these—what’s their 
names ?—Ashursts, even if he does go on to air 
what he calls his “ long-matured hopes” that the 
call may lead to something more interesting. It 
won't, though. I never saw a girl with money 
yet that wasn’t altogether detestable. 1514, 1814 
—which is it? Never mind, this is Thirtgenth 
Street; so much is certain. Now let’s see—the 
house must be on this side. Perhaps the name 
ison the door. By Jove! I never thought of that. 

Sure enough, the name was on the door—“ Ash- 
urst”—revealed plainly enough by an opportune 
street lamp directly opposite; and Alex Ashe 
rang the bell, muttering to himself : “ A good hit 
that. It’s lucky I didn’t go off in search of 1514. 
Still, I wish Uncle Nat would mend the tails of 
his 5’s.” 





A narrow entry presented itself to his view 
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when the door opened, for the house was small, 
and the misfortune of a small house is that each 
new-comer instinctively makes his measurements, 
and deduces from what he sees the probable ex- 
tent and compass of what he does not see. “The 
ladies were at home,” and a white-capped maid 
took his card into the parlor, and returning pres- 
ently, ushered him in. ‘“ Whata pleasant room !” 
was his first thought as he phovaaks'g Not a “ hand- 
some parlor” in the least. He was used to those 
parlors where every mirror, bronze, curtain, and 
piece of furniture was the exact complement of 
similar articles on the other side the party-wall 
on either hand; where sofas and chairs wore 
fine clothes on occasion, and common petticoats 
for common days, and nothing seemed intended 
for use, comfort, or the indulgence of unauthor- 
ized or improniptu pleasures, This was a room 
of different type, not handsome at all in the 
conventional sense, but full of individuality and 
charm. Thick rug-like hangings of the cheap 
Abruzzi tapestry of Italy draped doors and win- 
dows ; the walls, of a soft harmonious tint, were 
hung thickly with pictures and drawings, among 
which wandered, apparently at will, the shoots of 
& magnificent ivy. A bright fire of cannel-coal 
shone in the low grate ; there were books every- 
where ; the piano stood open, and strewn with 
music sheets ; a writing-table, heaped with papers, 
in one corner, and an easel and paints in anoth- 
er, showed that busy people used the room, and 
worked there when so inclined—a thing not often 
permitted in parlors kept for show ; and on the 
chimney-piece stood a bow! of fresh violets, which 
diffused a spring-like odor about the place. 

Two young ladies, evidently sisters, rose from 
seats beside the fire, and came forward to receive 
the guest. The elder, who held his card between 
her fingers, had a sweet and sensible countenance, 
a remarkably pretty figure, and a manner full of 
gracious dignity and composure. She was of that 
type of woman whom other women wonder that 
all men don’t fall in love with; but they don’t. 
The younger was in a totally different style—fair, 
round, brilliant, smiling, séduisante, possessed of 
a thousand untaught graces, which lent to her 
manner inexhaustible variety and charm, but 
withal with the sunny candor of a child shining 
in her clear blue eyes. Amy Ashurst was alto- 
gether an enchanting creature, and Alex Ashe, 
struck and dazzled, muttered to himself, with sud- 
den excitement: “ By Jove! Uncle Nat has hit it 
for once. Here is a girl with money who beats 
hollow all the girls without any that I ever met, 
I am everlastingly indebted to him.” And while 
these thoughts whirled through his mind, Miss 
Ashurst was enunciating her soft little sentences 
of welcome. 

“We are glad to see you, Mr. Ashe, and mam- 
ma will be very glad when she comes home. I 
am only sorry that she should happen to be out 
this evening at Mr. Berguin’s cerele, but they al- 
ways break up early. She had a letter from— 
your aunt, I think it was, in the autumn, in which 
she said that there was talk of your coming here 
toward spring; but she named no time, and 
mamma did not know when to look for you.” 

“My uncle, probably. He is not married. I 
had no idea, however, that he had written to Mrs. 
Ashurst so long beforehand, though he bade me 
call upon her without fail.” 

“ Your uncle ?” repeated Miss Ashurst, doubt- 
fully. “I thought I recollected; but of course 
I might easily be mistaken. Pray sit down, Mr. 
Ashe, Oh, not on that chair; that is only com- 
fortable for ladies. Try that big square one. 
What a blustering night it is!” 

“T thought so till I came in, but no one would 
suspect it from the atmosphere of your room, 
Miss Ashurst. What a delightful room it is!” 

“T am so glad that you think so,” put in the 
beautiful Amy, whose voice was as sweet as her 
face. “Florence and I are always pleased when 
any one praises our rooms, because they are 
mamma’s doing, and we think that she has the 
most perfect taste in the world.” 

“Nothing could be pleasanter, I am sure. It 
is thoroughly individual, and yet has such a look 
of home, and that is not an easy look to produce 
in a city house, it seems to me.” 

“No, it isn’t; but mamma is a real wonder- 
worker ; she always gives that look,” cried Amy, 
eagerly, dimpling and flushing, and looking twice 
as handsome for the pretty glow of pleasure. 

We hear occasionally of love at first sight, and 
we smile at the notion as romantic; but for all 
our disbelief and our derision, the thing does 
sometimes happen even in these matter-of-fact 
days, and it happened that evening in the case of 
Alexander Ashe. His excuse must be that noth- 
ing in the world was easier than to fall in love at 
first sight with Amy Ashurst. Apart from her 
beauty, and her remarkable charm of manner, 
which in itself would have been irresistible out- 
fit for a far plainer girl, every moment spent 
in her company made it more and more apparent 
that this outward loveliness was but the expo- 
nent of a nature lovelier still, “ pure as her cheek 
and tender as her eyes.” It would have required 
a tough heart indeed, or an already occupied 
one, to have resisted her spell, and Alex Ashe 
had neither. He had been rather indifferent to 
young ladies up to this time, and piqued himself 
a little as beauty-proof; but he melted like frost 
in sun under the influence of Amy’s sunny 
looks, and with a fee! akin to that of the old 
woman of the nursery nd, wondered if this 
were indeed he, as he drifted unresistingly on un- 
der the bewitchment of the occasion. Two hours 
sped like two minutes. It was ten o’clock before 
Mrs, Ashurst walked in from her cerele. Her com- 
ing was like the breaking of adream. She greet- 
ed him cordially, but there was a little perplexity 
in her manner as she said: “I am very glad to 
see you, but somehow you surprise me a good 
deal. I was not prepared for anything so tall or 
—formed. You know, I recollect you as ‘little 
Albert,’ and your aunt Carry never mentioned 
that you were so astonishingly grown.” 





“ Albert—Aunt Carry!” thought the mystified 
Alex ; and then, with a sudden sinking of heart, 
he began to surmise a blunder. 

“T do not quite understand,” he stammered. 
“I— Can there be— I am half afraid I may 
have made a mistake. I am Alexander Ashe, 
not Albert.” 

Mrs. Ashurst looked more puzzled than ever. 
Florence blushed deeply, and became grave and 
embarrassed ; but Amy’s blue eyes met his frank- 
ly, with such a sparkle of kindly fun in them that 
Alex took courage to go on, 

“ Pray let me explain,” he said. “The mistake, 
if mistake there be, comes in this way. My uncle, 
Mr. Nathaniel Ashe, of Boston, whom possibly you 
may know by name, wrote me this note’—taking 
it from his letter-case—‘“ in which he laid upon 
me his commands to call on his old friends the 
Ashursts before I left Philadelphia. He should 
write in advance, he said, to mention my coming, 
so they would be prepared to see me. My uncle 
writes a blind hand, as you may perceive, and I 
was quite at a loss whether 13 or 15 was the 
number; and while I was casting about, I found 
the name I was in search of upon your door- 
plate, and made sure that I was right. Miss 
Ashurst seemed prepared to receive a Mr. Ashe, 
which confirmed my impression, and so— In 
short, you see how it is, I trust, and will accept 
my assurance that the blunder was unintentional, 
and made in perfect good faith.” 

“Tt was a perfectly natural one,” said Mrs. Ash- 
urst, pleasantly. “And now pray resume your 
seat, Mr. Ashe, and let me explain in my turn. I 
have a dear old friend, Mrs, Galloway Cummings, 
of Newburyport, whose sister married Mr, Francis 
Ashe, of Salem. She wrote some months ago to 
say that her young nephew, Albert Ashe, was com- 
ing on to study in the Medical School of Phila- 
delphia, and we have been looking for him in a 
vague way since February; so when my daugh- 
ters read your card,‘ Mr. A. G. Ashe,’ they natu- 
rally took it for granted that you were he. You 
see, there was a blunder on both sides, and we 
have apologies to make as well as you.” 

“T can not regret my share in the mistake,” 
said Alex, rising to go, “since it has procured me 
one of the pieasantest evenings of my life.” He 
glanced at Amy as he spoke. Was there a little 
answering gleam in her eyes? He half dared to 
hope it. 

“But about these Salem Ashes,” said Mrs. 
Ashurst, desirous to set him at ease, and end the 
interview without embarrassment, “ are they your 
relatives in any way?” 

“T am afraid it is a distant cousinship, if any. 
My uncle, I think, has spoken of some remote 
connections at Salem or Marblehead, but I am 
not sure of the facts. And now I must wish you 
good-evening, with renewed apologies, and go in 
search of these other Ashursts, at 13—no, 1514. 
That will be two squares farther up in this same 
street, will it not ?” 

“ Yes, and I think 1514 is Mr. Walter Ashurst’s 
number. He is a distant connection of my hus- 
band’s, but we have never met them. They are 
old residents in Philadelphia, and we new-comers, 
you must know. You see, we have mixed up ob- 
scure cousinships as well as names and numbers 
in this odd double misunderstanding’ of ours, Mr. 
Ashe.” 

So, with courteous farewells, Alex took his leave, 
and finding it too late for further calls, went back 
to his hotel heavy-hearted, for with all her courte- 
sy and all her pleasantness, Mrs. Ashurst had not 
asked him to call again. What could be done? 
for go he must and would: that he was resolved 
upon. His spirits rose when, a little later, he 
missed his letter-case. “I shall have to call to 
ask for it,” he thought; and fortified by this re- 
flection, went to bed and slept soundly. 

Next morning he devoted himself to the “ oth- 
er Ashursts,” who were easily found. No, 1514 
proved to be a mansion of pretensions, wide and 
ample, with bays, baleonies, carved stone-work, a 
stable alongside, and in all respects belonging to 
that order of architecture known in newspaper 
parlance as the “truly palatial.” Mr. Ashe was 
ushered through a marble-paved hall into two dim- 
ly lighted and magnificent drawing-rooms, where 
rivulets of satin meandered down either side of 
lofty, close-blinded windows, and a parterre of 
huge pale-colored flowers from the looms of Au- 
busson covered the floor. Each gilded and carved 
chair and sofa wore a jacket of linen for the pro- 
tection of its silken glories, each table and con- 
sole boasted its unmeaning strew of costly trifles ; 
chandeliers, pictures, mirrors, all were swathed 
in tarlatan as a protection from possible flies ; 
while the family hearth was represented by a lac- 
quered register which grinned uncheerfully from 
the midst of a slab of marble, monumental ap- 
parently, which filled the whole opening of the 
fire-place. This chill and gorgeous solitude Alex 
had to himself for a quarter of an hour, before a 
rustling on the stairs announced the approach of 
the ladies of the family, and Mrs. Ashurst and her 
daughters appeared in a resplendence of French 
dresses. She, a stately dame of the conventional 
type, welcomed him graciously, and invited him 
to dinner on the next day but one. It was but 
short notice to collect a party, she remarked, but 
they would do their best. The young ladies, three 
in number, were handsome creatures, very like 
each other, and like half a hundred girls whom 
Alex had met before. They talked Ren ge for 
animation, and not too much for good taste ; 
attitudes and movements were studiously 
ful; they had shrill, high-pitched voices, an i pee 
80 perfectly at their ease as to give the r aoscaat a4 
of having been born equal to every social emer- 
gency which could possibly arise in the course of 
their lives. Alex mentioned his mistake of the 
night before, and found the tale received with 
rather contemptuous amusement. There was “a 
family of that name, Mrs. Ashurst believed, but 
she knew nothing about them. They lived near 
Thirteenth Street, did they? Ah! very odd, to 
be sure, Hadn’t she heard somewhere that they 





taught something or other ?—appealing to her 
girls. Miss Ashurst thought that they did, and 
with a faint—very faint—degree of interest asked, 
“Tsn’t one of the daughters rather pretty ?” after 
which the subject dropped. 

Alex Ashe was conscious of a sense of relief 
when, the call over, he found himself again in the 
street. ‘“ What tiresome women!” he muttered. 
Yet why were they so tiresome? He had been 
familiar with just such women all his life, but 
never before had found them unendurable. “ But 
then I had never seen Amy Ashurst,” he medi- 
tated. “Marry one of those girls! Not if they 
owned the mines of Goleonda, and Uncle Nat went 
down on his knees to me.” 

His call of inquiry after the note-case he timed 
so as to hit what he suspected to be the leisurely 
hour of the family, in the later evening. He was 
fortunate ; the ladies were at home, and evidently 
expecting him, for the letter-case lay conspicuous 
on the table, and Mrs. Ashurst began with apology. 

“T should have sent it to you had we known 
your address, but you gave us none, you remember.” 

“T should have been most unwilling to give you 
that trouble; and besides”—candidly—* when I 
missed it, I was very glad, for it gave me a pre- 
text for seeing you all again.” 

He was so frankly handsome as he spoke, look- 
ing straight into Mrs. Ashurst’s eyes the while, 
that she was greatly pleased with him. 

“We are glad to see you, without any pretext,” 
she said. ‘ And now, Mr. Ashe, sit down and tell 
us if your quest of to-day has been successful, if 
you have found your uncle’s Ashursts, the real 
Simon pures.” 

So began another evening of enchantment. 
This time when our hero took leave, Mrs. Ashurst 
cordially invited him to come again, and while he 
eagerly thanked her, Amy, taking the forgotten 
letter-case from the table, handed it to him, with 
a wicked little smile, saying, “ You mustn’t forget 
this, Mr. Ashe;” and he, quite unable to keep from 
laughing, replied, “ No, since Mrs. Ashurst is so 
kind as to say I may come without an excuse; 
otherwise I should try hard to leave it for the 
second time.” Other evenings followed, each 
pleasanter than the last. There was the sweetest 
atmosphere about the mother and daughters, Alex 
thought; they were so cordial, so intelligent, so 
unaffectedly fond of one another. Little by little 
he gathered the facts of their history, not from 
any formal revelation, but by chance hints and 
casual allusions. Mrs. Ashurst, as he conjectured, 
had been left slenderly provided for on her hus- 
band’s death, and with far-sighted wisdom had 
used her little capital in giving her girls a first- 
rate education in Europe, with a view to their be- 
coming teachers. They had but lately returned, 
and were not yet thoroughly at home in their 
own country; but already Miss Ashurst was in- 
structing large classes in French and German, and 
Amy giving music lessons to a number of pupils. 
Their evenings they kept free for the enjoyment 
of each other and of the little home which they 
so valued ; and entering into the spirit of this life, 
so bravely busy, yet so tranquilly content, Alex 
realized for the first time what the charm of home 
may be, where each inmate has independent oc- 
cupation, but where all interests are shared and 
united as only they can be in those homes where 
love is lord and king. 

He dined duly with “ the other Ashursts,” and 
duly paid his “ digestion visit,” but there the ac- 
quaintance rested. The insipidity of mere fash- 
ionable intercourse struck him so keenly, as con- 
trasted with the domestic life he had just learned 
to understand; the elaborate graces taught in 
worldly schools seemed so poor and shallow com- 

red with “the mind, the music, breathing in the 
face” of Amy, that it struck him as sheer waste 
of time to devote his hours to them. 


“Who hy ay care for a doll, thongh its clothes were 


of lace, 
And its petticoats trimmed in the fashion ?” 


he hummed to himself, as he walked home after 
his second call at 1514.; and from thenceforward 
he gave himself up with heart and soul to the 
cultivation of his “ happy accident.” Uncle Nat 
was grievously disappointed when his favorite 
nephew, after a stay in Philadelphia so prolonged 
as to justify his most sanguine hopes, wrote to 
announce his engagement to an entirely wrong 
Miss Ashurst. “A girl without a penny, sir, I 
give you my word,” and it was long before the 
old gentleman could forgive the outrage. He nev- 
er did forgive it, in fact, till Mrs. Alexander Ashe 
came to Boston in persona, and then she 
made such a conquest of Uncle Nat as left him 
nothing to say in his own justification or to the 
reproach of his nephew. He lived to thank Hea- 
ven for his own bad handwriting. 

“For,” as he would explain, “if the tails of 
my 5’s had been one whit less indistinct than 
they are, you would never have gone astray in 
Hemlock Street that night, my boy, and we should 
never have had this little jewel of ours for our 
own, and a sad thing that would have been for us 
all—hey, now, wouldn’t it ?” 

To which Alex Ashe replied, with emphasis, 
“ Rather !” 





Chestnut Starch (dextrine) as a Substi- 
tute for Glue in Colored Wash 
for Walls, etc. 
HE starch of chestnuts (dextrine), although 
long since employed for causing the adher- 
ence of pigments, has received far more attention 
as a substitute for glue in coloring and lining 
walls, ceilings, etc., with: the advantage of half 
the cost, as well as tae employment of cold water. 
A thin paste is made of the powder, as it occurs 
in the trade, by simply stirring it into cold water, 
and this, after the addition to it of some lye of 
thirty per cent., is added to the thick soaked pig- 
ment, in the same manner as boiled glue, until 
the mass has the proper consistency for spread- 
i The lye renders the solution clear, as the 
insoluble matter settles. 





THE MARRIAGE OF THE 
FLOWERS. 


Ir is six, the swallows twittered, and you're very late 
in rising— 
If you really think of rising on this lovely morn 
at all— 
For the great red sun is peeping over wood and hill 
and meadow, 
And the unmilked cows are lowing in the dimly 
lighted stall. 


Ob, ye robina and ye swallows, thought I, throwing 
back the lattice, 
Ye are noisy, joyous fellows, and you waken when 
you will; 
Then I saw a dainty letter, bound in ribbon-grass 
and clover, 
That the swallows had left swinging by the narrow 
window-sill. 


Oh, the dainty, dainty letter, on an orange leaf, or 
lemon, 
Signed, “ Your friend, the Queen of Roses,” 
characters of dew: 
“You're invited to the garden, there’s a good time 
there at seven, 
And a place beside the apple-tree has been reserved 
for you. 


writ in 


“There'll be matings there, and marriages, of every 
flower and blossom: 
Cross the brook behind the arbor, and come early 
if you can.” 
Ob, my thoughts they all went bounding, and my 
heart leaped in my bosom, 
“And how sweetly she composes,” I reflected as I 
ran. 


There she sat, the queen of roses, with her virgins 
all about her, 
While the lilacs and the apple blooms seemed 
waiting her command. 
Oh, how lovely, ob, how gracious, she did smile on 
each new-comer ! 
Oh, how sweet she kissed the lilies as she took 
them by the hand! 


Never had I seen her fairer than she was this happy 
morning, 
Never knew her breath delicious half so boundless, 
half so rare; 
Oh, she seemed a thing of heaven, with the dew upon 
her bosom, 
And I wished I were some daffodil that I might 
kiss it there. 


All at once the grass rows parted, and the sweetest 
notes were sounded, 
There was music, there was odor, there was loving 
in the air, 
And a hundred joyous gallanis, robed in holiday ap- 
parel, 
Danced beneath the lilac bushes with a hundred 
maidens fair. 


There were tulips proud and yellow, with their great 
green spears beside them, 
There were lilies grandly bowing to the rose queen 
as they came; 
There were daffodils so stately, scenting all the air 
of heaven, 
Joyous buds, and sleepy poppies, with their banners 
all aflame. 


There were pansies robed in purple, marching o’er 
the apple blossoms, 
And the foxgloves with their pages tripped coquet- 
tishly along ; 
And the violets and the daisies, in their bonnets blue 
and yellow, 
Joined the marching and parading of th’ innumer- 
able throng. 


All at once the dandelion blew three notes upon his 
trumpet: 
Choose ye partners for the dancing, gallant knights 
and ladies fair ; 
And the honeysuckle courtesied to the young sweet- 
breathed clematis, 
And remarked upon the sweetness of the blossoms 
in her hair. 


“We're the tallest,” said the tuberose to the iris 
standing nearest, 
* And suppose that now, for instance, I should offer 
you my heart?” 
“Oh, how sudden,” cried the sly thing; “I am really 
quite embarrassed— 
Unexpected, but pray do it, just to give the rest a 
start.” 


Then a daisy kissed a pansy, with its jacket brown 
and yellow, 
And a crocus Jed a thistle to a seat beside the rose ; 
And the maybelis grouped together, close beside the 
lady-slipper, 
And commented on her beauty, and the splendor 
of her clothes, 


“Oh, a market this for beauty,” said a jasmine, gen- 
tly clinging 
To the strong arm of an orange, and a glance on 
him she threw; 
“Why, you scarcely would believe it, but I’ve had this 
very morning 
Twenty offers, and declined them, just to promenade 
with you.” 


So, in groupings or in couples, led each knight some 
gentle lady, 
Led some fair companion blushing, past the wind- 
rows fresh and green, 
And the sweet rose gave her blessing, and a kiss at 
times, it may be, 
To the fairest brides, and sweetest, mortal eye hath 
ever seen, 


Then again the grass it parted, and the sunshine it 
grew brighter, 
Till it seemed as if the curtains of high heaven 
were withdrawn, 
And each flower and bad and blossom pressed some 
fair one to its bosom, 
As the bannered train danced gayly twixt the wind- 
rows on the lawn. 


Oh, the musk-rose was 80 stately, and so stately was 
the queen rose, 
And how sweetly smiled she on me as she whis- 
pered in my ear, 
* Come again, you know you’re welcome ; come again, 
dear, for it may be 
That our baby buds and blossoms will be christened 
here next year,” 
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Fig. 3.—Derau or Overcast Stircu ror Try, Fic. 1 


Fig. 6.—Frincr For 
Trpy, Fie. 1. 


knit plain; on each sin- 
gle t. t. 0. work 1 st., 
and on the double t, t. 0, 
work 1 k., 1 p. (purled). 
All rounds denoted by 
even numbers are work- 
ed in this manner, and 
will not be referred to 
further. 3d round.— 
SL, 9 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. o., 2 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. o., 2 k., 
on the last st. 
work 1 k., 1 p. 
Sth round.—SL, 
1 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, twice t. t. 0., 

. 2 together 
crossed, k. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 
o., k. 2 together 
crossed, 1 k., t. t. 
o., 2 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 4 
k., on the last st. 
work 1 k., 1 p. 
7th round.—SL, 
8 k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t.0., 2 k., 
k. 2 together, t. t. 
o., 6 k., on the 


























Knitted Edg- 
ings for Lin- 

gerie, Figs. 

1 and 2. 

TuEse edgings 
are worked with 
fine thread and very 
fine knitting-nee- 
dies, and are darn- 
ed with glazed cot- 
ton. For the edg- 
ing Fig. 1 make a 
foundation of 19 
st. (stitch), and on 
these knit in rounds 
going back and 
forth as follows: 
Ist round. — Sl. 
(slip), 1 k. (knit 
plain), k. 2 togeth- 
er (knit 2 st. to- 
gether), twice t. t. 
o.(throw the thread 
over), k, 2 together 
crossed (knit 2 st. 


together crossed), 1 k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., k. 2 together, 1 k., t. t. 0, 
k. 2 together crossed, 2 k., t. t. 0., k. 2 
2d round.—All 


together crossed, 1 











last st. work 
1k., 1p. , 9th 
round.—Sl, 1 
k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, twice t. t. 
o., k. 2 togeth- 
er crossed, 2 
k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 
2 k., k. 2 to- 
gether, t. t. 0., 
9 &«k. llth 
round,—Sl., 6 
k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0, 2 
k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., k. 1 
crossed, t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together 
crossed, 5 k., 
k. 2 together. 
13th round.— 
SL, 1 k., k. 2 
together, twice 
£.. @, KOS 
together cross- 
ed, k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0, 2 
k., k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., k. 1 
crossed, twice 
alternately t. 
t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether cross- 
ed; then 3 k., 
k. 2 together. 
15th round.— 
SL, 6k, tt 
o., 2 k., ki 2 
together, t. t. 
0.;k. 1 crossed, 
three times al- 
ternately t. t. 
o., k, 2 togeth- 
er crossed ; 


Pompapour Fovnarp Dress.—Bacx. then 1 k., k. 2 
[For Front, see Fig. 2, Double Page.] —_ together. 17th 


For description see Srpplement. 


round.—Sl., 1 

































































k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. 0., 2 st., 
n, (narrowed ; to do 
this, slip the next 
st., knit off the fol- 
lowing 2 st. togeth- 
er, and draw the 



















































































rts slipped st. over 

these), t. t. 0., 2 k., 
c k. 2 together, t. t. 
T+ o., k. 1 crossed, t. 
ane E i t. o., k. 2 together 




















crossed, 2 k., twice 




















alternately t. t. o., 
k. 2 together cross- 
























































ed,then1 k. 19th 
round,—SL, 5 k., 
t. t. o., k. 2 togeth- 








er crossed, 1 k., k. 











k. 








a 





2 together, t. t. o., 
k. 2 together cross- 
ed, t. t. 0., 2 st. n., 
t. t. 0, k. 2 togeth- 
er crossed, t. t. 0., 
2k., on the last st. 
work 1k.,1 p. 21st round.—SL, 1 

k. 2 together, twice t. t. 0., mn. 2 st., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 2 k., t. t. 
0., n, 2 rs t. t. 0, k. 2 i ree cross- 




















Fig. 2.—Frincr ror 
Work-Baa, Fre, 1, 
P. 349.—Kyor-Work. 


ed, t. t. o., 4 k., on 
the last st. work 1 k., 
1 p. 23d round.— 
SL, 6 k., t. t. 0, k. 2 
together crossed, 2 
k., t. t. o., n. 2 st., t 
t. o., 6 k., and on the 
last st. work 1 k., 1 
p- 25th round.—Sl., 
1 k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, 2 k., 
t. t. o., k. 2 together, 
2k.,, t. t..0., k. 2 to- 
gether crossed, 8 k. 
27th round.—Sl., 8 
k, t. t. 0, k, 2 to- 
gether crossed, 2 k., 
t. t.0., k. 2 together 
crossed, 5 k., k, 2 to- 
gether. 29th round. 
—Sl, 1k, k. 2 to. 
gether, twice t. t. o., 
k. 2 together crossed, 
k. 2 together, twice 
t. t. o., k. 2 together 
crossed, t. t. 0., k. 2 
together crossed, 2 
B44... he... 9. to 
gether crossed, 3 k., 





Fig. 2.—Ksrrrep Epoine For 
LINGERIE, 









Fig. 5.—Derat or 
Overcast Srrrcu ror 
Tipy, Fie. 1. 


k. 2 together. 
8lst round.— 
SL, 10 k., t. t. 
o., k. 2 together 


ing Fig. 2 make 
a foundation of 
22 st., and on 
these knit in 
rounds going 
back and forth 
as follows: Ist 
round.—Sl., 1 
k., four times 
alternately t. t. 
o., k. 2 together 
crossed, then k. 
2 together, twice 
t. t. 0., 2 st. n., 
twice t. t. 0., k. 
2 together cross- 
ed, k. 2 togeth- 
er, t. t. 0., k. 2 


14 


' wide , , URL , er crossed, 2 k., t. 
Wilil | 11) Abie WG ii Gi, bf, pop ately a 
| 4 f A er crossed, 1 k. 
AA ad ly, k. 2 together, 
LB EE] HINA 27 After working 
i the 82d round, 
— = repeat always 
a ee the Ist -— 32d 
—— rounds, and darn 
i the edging as 
= seen in the il- 

as lustration. 
—— For the edg- 
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75 7 id cee cd, 1 ik. 2d 
IZy ie STONC CUCL CUUCOLOCULULUG UNH FANTASY round —Ail ket 
LIVIA ANI (tt Ww enon mere 
f i single iniy 
4 wi Liha wT H | \ knit 1 st., and 
oe on the double t. Sommer Casnmere Dress.—Back. 
Fig. 1.—Tioy 1x Horpern-Work anp Overcast Rervens—-{Hee Figs. 2-6.] t. o. work 1 k., [For Front, see Fig. 1, Double Page.]} 
For design see Supplement, No. IIL., Fig. 25. lp. Allrounds For description see Supplement. 
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denoted by even numbers are worked in this manner, and will not be 
referred to further. 8d round.—SI., 2 k., three times alternately 
t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; then 10 k., t. t.0.,2k. 5th round.— 
SL, 1k., three times alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed, then 
k. 2 together, twice t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 3 k., k. 2 together, 
twice t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 1 k., t. t.0.,2 k. 7th round.— 
SL, 2 k., twice alternately t. t. 0., k. 2 together crossed; then 5 k., 
twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; then 5 k., t. t. 0., 2 
k. 9th round.—SI., 1 k., twice alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together cross- 
ed; then 4 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 3 k., t. t. o., k. 2 together 
crossed, k. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 
o., k. 2 together 
crossed, 1 k., t. t.0., 
2k. 11th round, 
—Sl, 2 k., twice 
alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together cross- 
ed; then 5 k., t. t. 
o., 2 st. n., t. t. o, 
5 k., k. 2 together, 
t. t. o., k, 2 togeth- 
er crossed, 1 k. 
13th round.—SL, 
1 k., three times 
alternately t. t. 0., 
k. 2 together cross- 
ed; then k. 2 to- 
gether, twice t. t. 
o., k. 2 together 
crossed, 3 k., k. 2 
together, twice t. 
t. o., k. 2 together RETICULE. 

crossed, k. 2 to- 

gether, t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 1 k. 15th round.—SL, 2 k., 
three times alternately t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed; then 9 k., k. 2 
together, t. t. o., k. 2 together crossed, 1k. After working the 16th 
round, repeat always the Ist-16th rounds. Darn the edging with 
glazed cotton as seen in the illustration. 


draw tight the end on which the knot is worked). 5th round.—With 
every 4 ends work 2 dk. Then tie together every 2 and 2 ends, 
through this loop run a strand of silk of suitable length for a tassel, 
tie the tassels with similar silk, and cut them even. 


Border in Renaissance Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 

For this border transfer the outlines of the design given by Fig. 1 
to linen, and for the outlines stitch on fivefold threads of tine cot- 
ton, and fill the design figures with various lace stitches as seen in 
the illustration. For the connecting bars stretch the thread back 
and forth from one outline to 
another, and overcast it with 
button-hole stitches inter- 
spersed with picots as shown 
by the illustration. Having 
ornamented all the design fig- 
ures with the various lace 
stitches and wheels, work the 
outlines of the design figures 
and the edge of the border in 
button-hole stitch, overcasting 
the fivefold threads as shown 
by Fig. 2. For the thick out- 
lines overcast two or three 
lines side by side with button- 
hole stitches, as seen in Fig, 2. 


Nécessaire for Crochet- 
Work. 
Tus nécessaire is composed of two 
wooden frames, which are covered with 
brown leather and filled with squares 
of cork. The latter are painted on the 
outside and lined with fawn-colored silk. 
On one side of the nécessaire the cork 
square is joined with the frame by means 








Fic. 1.—Work-Baa of a soufflet of leather of the same color, 





‘ne Bic 9. P 3 so that this part widens out, and serves 
[See Fig. 2, P. 348.) to hold faney-work. 
Work-Bag, Figs. Me ees. Weigh Mela yn Gay Rae, f re = <a 1 _ NE i et hee In the other half of 

1 and 2. sore ; 


Tus work - bag 
has a black morocco 
bottom, into which 
is set a bag of black 
satin, joined at the 
top with a strip of 
red satin an inch 
and three-quarters 
wide, which is fold- 
ed on the inside. 
The double layer is 
then stitched for a 
hem, through which 
are run black silk 
cords, finished on 
the ends with silk 
tassels. The black 
satin handles are 
lined with black 
leather, which is 
folded on the out- 
side to form a bind- 


the nécessaire set 
leather bands on the 
lining, which are de- 
signed to hold sev- 
eral steel crochet- 
needles. The sides 
of the nécessaire are 
joined with bands 
of cork bound with 
leather, which are 
set on the sides 
of the frame, and 
which are designed 
to hold wooden cro- 
chet-needles. The 
handle’ is of cork 
with a leather bind- 


ing. 





Reticule. 
Tuts reticule is 
made of brown 
pressed leather, and 


it . : Y : S' consists of two 
ing. Trim the top HEAT rg ey ~ Z dS . => parts, whieh are 
of the work-bagwith {i} MI Ill iW Rely KF , Ss GW 7 Vaan aa joined with a parti- 
knotted fringe work- NN inl ia in ¥RS ; (Yr Rae, J tion by means of 
ed with coarse black NANT : a” . Ss Yy ZA» Siw: : : soufflets made of 
saddler’s silk (see . : ' g brown leather and 


Fig. 2, page 348). 
On a double foun- 
dation thread knot 
a suitable number 
of black silk threads nN) | 
sixteen inches long, 
and work the Ist Hi quilting of brown 
round.—On a hori- I . HH] Vall satin, on which are 
zontal foundation ‘ Mh : ni Wil i ; “ \ wy / peta |) set bands of the 
thread which is laid | if Wel Uh ; 3 = y ; WHT same material for 
across the knotting i holding the sewing 
threads work 2 but- Mi }} utensils. One side 
ton-hole stitch loops | : : : / IES is trimmed with a 
successively with INH : = ~ monogram worked 
each end. 2d round. Pry in satin and tent 
— With every 4 ends stitch with gold 
work 1 dk. (dou- thread. The han- 
ble knot; that is, dle is covered with 
one right knot and brown leather. ‘The 
one left knot), 3d reticule is’ cloged 
round.—Like the 1st with a lock. 

round, 4th round. 

—With every 2 ends 


satin lining. The 
partition is made of 
wood, covered with 
leather. Both parts 
of the reticule are 
lined with a thin 


i 


work 2 double but- Pate, ort 
ton-hole stitch loops ross sti C 

(for each of these Embroidety. 
work with the Ist 


See illustration on 


page o45, 


end one button-hole 
stitch loop on the 
2d end and with the 
latter one button- 


Tuis monogram 
is worked in cross 





stitch with cotton, 
hole stitch loop on Fig. 1.—Fovnarp anp Gros Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM Fig. 3.—Grenapine Dress. Fig. 4.—Dr Bier Dress. worsted, or silk, in 
the 1st end; in do- Grain Dress. 5 to 7 YEARS OLD, 


For description see For pattern and description see two contrasting col- 


ing this, always For description see Suppl. For description see Supplement. Supplement. Suppl, No. V., Figs. 32-40. ors. 
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Tidy in Holbein-Work and Overcast Stitch, 
Figs. 1-6. 


See illustrations on page 348. 


Tus tidy is worked on white Russian linen with 
black wash silk. For the net-like filling use the finest 
silk, such as is used for lace-work, and for the edge of 
the design figures use coarse saddler’s silk. Before 
executing the embroidery transfer the outlines of the 
design Fig. 25, Supplement, to the material, observin 
the direction of the thread as seen in Fig. 2, and wor 
first the filling with fine silk, covering the foundation 
with horizontal and vertical rows of Holbein stitch- 
ing, worked at intervals of two double threads each. 
The edges of the design oe are worked in overcast 
stitch with coarse silk. For this stitch work first one 
rov: of running stitches along the outlines (see Fig. 3), 
80 that on both sides there are formed regular stitches 
and intervals. Work the second row, going back in 
the same manner, filling each interval of the preceding 
row with 1 stitch (see Fig. 4). When the second row 
is finished, the foundation resembles a row in Holbein- 
work, only that the stitches are worked somewhat 
looser, as the 8d and 4th rows would else pucker the 
work. The 8d row is worked as shown by Fig. 5, so 
that a sort of twisted cord is formed by overcasting the 
stitches of the lst and 2d rows. The 4th row is worked 
on the wrong side of the tidy like the 83d row. The 
edge of the border consists of points worked in Hol- 
bein-work. The ornament in the centre is the mono- 
gram O B, alike from every side, and which may be 
substituted by a star figure. The tidy is finished with 
fringe, of which Fig. 6 shows a section. This fringe 
consists of rows of simple knots, which can easily be 
worked from the illustration given. 


Crochet Edging for Covers. 


See illustration on page 348. 


Tus edging is worked with coarse crochet cotton, 
and is composed of a piece worked crosswise in a 
ribbed design, and edged on each side with an open- 
work round, and of single rosettes which are fastened 
to the open-work round on the bottom of the row of 
points. Work first the row of points on a foundation 
of 5 st. (stitch) as follows: ist round.—Pass over the 
next foundation st., 4 #c. (single crochet) on the next 
4st. 2d round.—1 ch. (chain stitch), 4 sc. on the back 
veins of the next 4 st. in the preceding round (all the 
sc. in the row of points are worked on the back veins, 
which will not be referred to further),5 ch. 3d round.— 
Pass over the next st. in the preceding round, 8 se. on 
the next 8 st. 4th-9th rounds.—Always alternately 
in the manner of the 2d and 8d rounds, but increaskin 
the number of ac. by 4 in every second following round, 
80 that the 9th round counts 20 sc. 10th and 11th 
rounds.—1 ch., 20 se. on the next 20 st. 12th and 13th 
rounds.—1 ch., 16 sc. on the next 16 st. 14th and 15th 
rounds.—1 ch., 12 sc. on the next 12st. 16th and 17th 
rounds,—l ch., 8 sc. on the next 8 st. 18th and 19th 
rounds.—1 ch., 4 sc. on the next 4 st. Repeat always 
the 2d-19th rounds. Border the row of points on 
the straight upper edge with one round, as follows: 
Always alternately 1 dc. (double crochet) on the next 
rib, 1 ch. On the other side of the work crochet one 
round, as follows: * 1 sc. on the first rib of the next 
point, three times alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the next 
rib; then 11 ch., 1 se. on the following rib, three times 
alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. on the following rib, then 8 ch., 
and repeat from *. For each rosette make a founda- 
tion of 12 ch., close these in a ring with 1 al. (slip stitch), 
and work as follows: Ist round.—24 sc. on the ring, 
1 sl. on the first sc. 2d round.—9 ch., the first 5 of 


- which count aa first stc. (short treble crochet), eleven 


times alternately 1 stc. on the upper veins of the sec- 
ond following ac., 4 ch., finally, 1 sc. on the fifth of the 
first 9 ch. in this round. 38d round.—Twelve times one 
scallop composed of 1 #c., 1 sdc. (short double crochet), 
1 de., 3 ch., 1 de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the next 4 ch., but 
the middle of the 3 ch. in the 6th, Tth, 8th, 10th, 11th, 
and 12th scallops should be fastened to the st. on the 
under edge of the points as seen in the illustration (to 
do this, top the st. from the needle, insert the latter 
in the corresponding st. and draw the dropped st. 
through). 





BRIGHT’S DISEASE. 


Dear Sirs,—tt affords me great pleasure to in- 
form you of the wonderful cure your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” has wrought upon my wife. Her 
doctor had pronounced her incurable of Bright’s 
disease of the kidneys, but, thanks to you, she is 
as well to-day as she ever was in her life. She 
says she is certain if it had not. been for your 
medicine she would have been dead before this 
time, and truly hopes that all who suffer with 
Bright’s kidney disease will try your “ Constitu- 
tion Water” before they wait too long; wish- 
ing you many happy years, and that your med- 
icine may reach every sufferer, I am, Sirs, very 
respectfully yours, Wurm A. TREVATHAN. 

Barriesoro, N. C., Sept. 17, 1879. 

To Messrs. Morgan & Auten, New York. 





“Constitution Water” has been pronounced by the 
medical faculty and the public to be the most wonder- 
ful remedy for the stomach, liver, kidneys, and bladder 
that has ever been offe: It is not @ spring water, 
buta sper ye by an eminent physician. For female 
complaints and childhood weakness a specialty. For 
sale by all Druggists. Depot 59 John St., N. Y.—[{Com.} 





‘Nothing but Compound re age Saved Me.” 

“Compounp Oxygen has certainly done wonders in 
my case,” writes a gentleman from Eufaula, Indian 
Territory. ‘‘ Before I commenced taking the Oxygen 
I had taken in the way of medicine about everything 
that was jed for C ption to no effect. 
I had been sick in bed for about thirty-eight months in 
all, and in less than three months from the time I began 
taking the Oxygen J was up and getting about, Had 
been given the doctors to die time and again; but 
I still live, and believe that nothing else but Compound 
Oxygen saved me.” A letter received five months later 
from a brother of this gentleman says: ‘“‘ Your Com- 
pound Oxygen has in the case of my brother performed 
such a miraculous cure—for we attribute it to nothi 
elsze—that I have concluded to test it myself.” 
Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its Nature, Action, and 
Results, sent free by Drs. Sranxry & Paxen, 1109 and 
1111 Girard St., Philadelphia.—{Com.} 











Hoxsronp’s Aorm Puosrnate imparts new ene 
to the brain, giving the feeling and sense of increased 
intellectual power.—{ Com.) 





To give life, growth, and beauty to your Hair, use 
Mrs. fr Allen’s World's Hair Restores Every - 
gist sells it.—[Com.]} 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Ss fa 


124 and 126 Nassau St., N. ¥. 
wR I THE FOR CATALOGUE. 
20 Gold and Silver Chromo Cards, with name, 10c., 

postpaid. G.I REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y 








Diamonds. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


IMPORTER OF FINEST 


Diamonds, Pearls, 


AND OTHER 


Precious Stones. 
No, 206 Fifth Avenue, 


MADISON SQUARE, 


NEW YORK. 


KITCHEN FURNITURE, 


COOKING UTENSILS, 
CHINA AND GLASS. 
EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 
601 and ¢ 603 ‘6th Ave, ; 1838 and 1340 Broadway. 
EUREKA 
SILK. 
















and Machine 
Sewing. 

IF YOU WANT TO KNOW 
How to Make Lace, 


SEND 3-CENT STAMP FOR 


BENTLEY BROS. New Catalogue, 


JUST OUT. 
48 and 50 Walker Street, New York. 


EW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentiemen. House- 
hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 
ment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 
& ¢) CARDS, no 2 alike, Gold Motto, Lace, Lily, &c., 
name on, l0c. E. D. Gitsert, P. M. Higganum,Ct. 




















Absolutely Pure. 


Made from Grape Cream Tartar.—No other prep- 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious 
peers. Can be eaten by Ls go without fear of 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold 
only in cans, by all Grocers. 

Royat Baxtne Powprr Co., New York. 


NOW READY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


WARPER’S BAZAR 
PATTERES 


SPRING AND SUMMER. 
40 PAGES. 122 CUTS. 


PRICE TEN CENTS, 


POSTAGE FREE. 





pme' ases, &c. 
Handsomely bound and illustrated. For sale at all Book 
and Bird stores, 25c.; by mail, 28c. SINGER GRAVEL 
PAPER CO., Publishers, 582 Hudson St., New York. 


THE FAMILY WASH BLUE. 


BARLOWS "= Ris ast 


INDIGO BLUE. | 2xs's° Second St, Puiiaaerpita 

















eo 
-- 1 Baby Mine. 
Es 4 Ella Ree. 
BS = 6 The Old Cabin Home, 
e-* 6 The Little Ones at Home, 
7 Old Black Joe. 
eS 12 See That My Grave’s Kept Green. 
of 18 Grandfather's Clock. 
&725 18 Where was Moses when the Light Went 
Pew Out 
es FS 22 Old Folks at Home—Swanee Ribber. 
SE" 5 24 Sweet By and By. 
©o2™ 26 Whoa, Emma. 
Q=@°F 28 You'll Remember Me. 
£42 31 1 Dreamt I Pwelt in Marble Halls. 
Sees as When You and I were Young, 
zee 34 Cottage by the Sea. 
£25 % We Parted by the River Side. 
Bess «Ww I Saw Sweet N Home. 
Bs, 43 1 Cannot Call Her Mother. 
aa &o 48 Take this Letter to My Mother. 
& <5 49 A Model Love Le’ 
esi 60 Female St: 
&>.4 61 How to Kiss a Lady 
Os Wife’s Commandments—Comic. 
Es 64 Hus 8 
SS 56 Little Old Log Cabin in the Lane 
Bis 58 Marching Through 
Bp-s Widow in the Cottage by the Sea. 
Es QP 66 The Minstrel oa. 
coe 70 Take Back the Heart. 
= 72 The Coat of Blue 
$5 7 y mea | Days. 
Q 76 Der Mule Shtood on the Shteamboat 
"ee My Old Kentucky Home, Good ¥ 
77 My Old Kentucky Home, ight. 
255 Ty thon Art 90 Neat and Yeteo Fer 
Bess 80 The Sword of Bunker Hil. 
= “2 Gray Hairs of My Mother. 
Ores 84 I'll be To- it, Love. 
noes 86 Listen to the 
ES =e 093 Her Bright Smile Haunts Me Still. 
= 2 Sunday N! om, the Parior’s Fall. 
EBLE 26 The ay 
4 es 98 Swinging in the Lane. 
E2== 102 Tis but a Little Flower. 
2 § 20t The ls} tah Babine Me. 
4 nd Little pa 
= 107 Carry Back Virginny. 
3 109 Kitty Wells. . 
© =F 110 Billy’s A to His Ma. 
@23 = petag ’s Drunk Agsip. 
oe 16 Essie, Dear. 
s 23 18 ht Hines Deente’ 
3 “e sa. Oat be hp tate Lone Dentin 
—* y Side, Little Darling 
© Sp 121 Kiss Mo, Mother, Kiss ¥our Darling. 
82 is A Flower from Mother’s Grave. 
Se ele nee 
are fe 
Shi ie Soetes ee 
os OD o 
F 184 The Skidmore Bail. 


186 The Hallway Door. 

137 Darling Bessie of the Lea. 

138 The Kiss Behind the Door. 

189 ' Remember You, Love, in My Pray- 


ers, 

141 Old Wooden Rocker. q) 

142 Speak, Only Speak. 

143 Dancing Around with Charlie, 

146 You May Look, but You Musn’t Touch. 

147 My Daughter Julia. 

190 _—— Always a Seat in the Parior for 
ou. 

152 I’ve no Mother Now, I'm Weeping for 
ou. 

154 Nearer, My , to Thee. 

Massa’s in de Cold, Cold Ground. 


168 . 
159 Say a Kind Word When You Can. 
160 Cure for Scandal—Comic. 


308 ECarinot Sing the Old Songs. 
nnot Sing t 
167 Waiting, My Darling, for Thee. Ve 
170 I'm Lonely Since My Mother Died. 
172 penting os yo - Camp Ground. 
The Slave’s Drea’ — 
176 Don’t You 


House. 
185 Don Angry with Me, Darling. 

186 The Old Village School on the Green. 

191 ation of the Fan—Comic. 

194 Why Did She Leave Him ? 

196 Thou Hast Learned to Love Another. 

208 There’s None Like a Mother, if Ever so 


200 W Softly, Mother’s Dying. 
211 Will You Love Me When I'm Old? 
216 Come Into the Garden, Maud. 

218 Where There’s a Will There’s a Way. 


Annie Laurie. 
Sherman’s March to the Sea. 
Lamentation of James Rodgers. 


Birdie, Come. 
Now I Lay Me Down to Sleep, 





3 witb bond bag 
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Japanese Lacquered 
and Inlaid 





EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY CO 
4614. 8 a 


9 An 


THE LADIES’ 


Co-operative Dress Association, 


Incorporated under the 


LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL STOCK $250,000, 


IN SHARES OF $25 EKACH. 


TRUSTEES. 
George R. Blanchard. Richard Meares. 
M. Bates. W. H. Reynolds. 
Miss Kate Field. George A. Scott. 


J. Nelson Tappan. 
John D. Townsend. 
James F, Wenman. 


Offices, 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Egbert hag mer M.D. 
Mrs. Julia W: Howe. 
Hon. R. C. McCormick. 





As active business will not commence till $100,000 
has been subscribed, subscriptions for shares should 
be sent at once to the Bankers of the Association, 
JAMES M. DRAKE & CO., 29 Wall 
Street, who will hold all money in trust for the 
subscribers until the sum of $100,000 has been paid 
in ;-and in case such amount shall not be raised, will 
return all amounts that have been subscribed in full 
—not even deducting expenses for organizing the 
Association unless the $100,000 is paid in. 



















The THOMPSON 
Patent SARATOGA 
WAVE (which just took 
>? 1st Premium at the Cin- 

cinnati Industrial Expo- 
) sition), made wholly of 

% natural curly hair, is indis- 
ty pensable to a lady who is 
bald, or whose front hair ts thin or 
will not remain in crimp in damp or 
warm weather, It is the “latest” 
7 and best, being guaranteed to wear three 
times longer than ANY other wave made. 
Price, $4 to $12. Sent, C.O.D., 
h privilege of returning. To be had ONLY of 
MRS. C. THOMPSON, 107 State Street, Chicago. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue free. 


THE ORIGINAL ELIXIR OF 


CALISAYA BARK. 


Introduced by J. Mriuav in 1830. 


Fifty years’ reputation as the most pleasant and efi- 
cient. Highly recommended as a general tonic, appetizer, 
and a a Lier dyspeptics, convalescents, the weak, 


‘opyright, 1879, by Mrs. C. Thompson. 








nervous, or debilitated of all ages, and those boing in 
damp locations, or exposed to the ague, Price, $1 00. 


J. MILHAU’S SON, 
PHARMACIST, 183 Broadway, N. ¥. 


“LA BELLOGENE 





DE 


SHAW’S 
U YING BAZAR sa WEST 
YORK 


CHAMPLIN’S LIQUID PEARL 
Is an absolutely safe cosmetic, possessing the most 
valuable qualities for beautifying and preserving the 
8 It speedily removes Sunburn, Tan, 
Freckles, Pimples, Sallowness, Blotches, 
ete., leaving the skin SOFT and FAIR, and adds 
great beauty to the complexion. The pleasantest 
and most reliable article in use for the toilet. Its use 
cannot be detected on the most delicate skin. Sold by 

ruggiste. Price 50 cts. a bottle. Beware of imita- 
tions. CHAMPLIN & CO., Propr’s, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SOZODONT 


Is a composition of the purest and choicest in- 
gredients of the vegetable kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves the TEETH, hard- 











ens and invigorates the gums, and cools and 
tefreshes the mouth. Every ingredient of this 
Balsamic dentifrice has a beneficial effect 


on the Teeth and Gums. Impure 
Breath, caused by neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant, by the daily use of SOZO- 
DONT. It is as harmless as water, and has 
been indorsed by the most scientific men of the 
day. Sold by druggists. 





+ NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
withour Cut Feet Patterus, known 
tern e furnish him with 


ces same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
ott or wardrobe. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


PURCHASES 26.?"a0" oases" 
irs ving full inform cedt fies UF patrcesing 


™. ER, 
P.O. 4243, New York City. 












BEST & C0.,315 Sixth Ave., N.Y. 


AO se eASONES & OO., Nassau RY. 
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ERT &S 


Grand and Allen Sts., New York. 
NEW GOODS 


DISTRIBUTED THROUGHOUT OUR ES- 
TABLISHMENT. 


eee. 


22 INCHES WIDE, 25c., $1, $1 15, $1 25. 
ELEGANT BROCADES —BLACK AND COLORS, 
24 INCHES, $1, $1 25. 

NEW LINE BLACK SATIN, 60 cents. 
COLORED SATINS—TO MATCH ANY SHADE. 
FANCY MILLINERY SILKS—LARGE VARIETY. 


RIBBONS—SATIN AND GROS GRAIN, FANCY, 
BROCADES, &c. 


LACE NOUVEAUTES. 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN. 


LARGE IMPORTATION. 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAIN NETS, 
VESTIBULE LACES, LACE LAMBREQUINS, 
Applique aud Nottingham Tidies. 

BED SPREADS, 
COUNTERPANES, 


COMFORTABLES. 
TABLE LINEN, NAPKINS, TOWELINGS. 


OUR FASHION MAGAZINE 


FOR SPRING NOW READY. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE 50c. PER ANNUM. 
SINGLE COPIES, 5c, 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Receive prompt attention. 


EDWD. RIDLEY & SONS, 
Nos. 309, 311, 31114 Grand St, 
Nos. 56, 58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68,70 AllenSt., 

NEW YORK. 





349, 351, and 353 Sth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


REDUCTIONS. 


OUR BUSINESS HAS INCREASED TO SUCH 
AN EXTENT LATELY, THAT WE HAVE BEEN 
COMPELLED TO ADD THE ADJOINING BUILD: 
ING, No. 353. 

THIS CHANGE ENFORCES US TO CHANGE 
THE LOCATION OF VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS, 
AND WE THEREFORE WILL MAKE SPECIAL 
PRICES IN ALL KINDS OF 


Dry Goods and Fancy Goods 


DURING THE NEXT TWO WEEKS, IN ORDER 
TO REDUCE OUR STOCK. 

OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE MAILED TO 
ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF STAMP. 


Country Orders promptly filled. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, and 353 8th Avenue, N.Y. 








Aromatic 


Camphor, 
A Powerful Combination, 
Reliable, Economical, 

In packages of 6x3% inches. 
Price, 25c. By mail, 30c, 
Send for Cireular, 

WwW. Cc. BRIGHAM, 
Medtord Mass., 
Sold by all Druggists, 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 
Between Montreal and Ottawa, Celebrated *Canadian 
Summer and Health Resort. Season, May to October. 
White Sulphur, Saline, and Gas Waters and Baths. 
Highest Medical recommendations. Unfailing in 
Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, eS Skin, Urinary, and kin- 
dred afflictions. RAND HOTEL, weekly rates, $8 
to $17 50. For Sng ow, address 
GRAND EL CoO., Ottawa, Canada. 











QoRsMAWs 


‘Ik AW WN TEN »: 


ARCHERY. 








h Gilt edge,chromo, snowflake, glass, lace, &c. ,Cards, with 
name, 10c. FRANKLIN PRINTING Co., ‘Fair Haven, Ct. 


Pr stissor TURTLES—Pin Cushion, Tape Measure, 
Scissors a Cutter, and Paper Weight, 
in one. TLE 0. name for Circulars. COM- 
BINATION TURT CO., Kenerdell. Venango Co., Pa. 


AO Fancy Cards, 10c.; or 20 Gola and Silver Convene, 
10c, Stamps taken. -J. B. Husrep, Nassau, N. 








i880 JONES 1840 


CHOICE SPRING GOODS. 
35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. AHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
BOYS’ SUITS. ov 5 SILVERWARE. 
DRESS GOODS. 0 0 GLASSWARE. 
LINENS. oO” O CROCKERY. 
SILKS. O- O, Gna 


JONES 


x ae 
| 

Eighth —— 
Nineteenth Street. 





aoe Avenue 





“Nineteenth be saint! 


JONES 

















SHOES. p OU LACES. 
CARPETS. o” Gioves. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 co” sMostmRY. 
FURNITURE. OA on MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. Vv Gents’ Furnisnine QG’ps. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits furnished, 
SAMPLES SENT | SENT FREE ON APPL ICATION. 


An Unequalled Assortment 
Of Plain and Fancy 


HOSIERY 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


SILK, LISLE THREAD, COTTON, &c., 
INCLUDING MANY CHOICE 


NOVELTIES 


In STYLE and COLORING. 
Also an IMMENSE COLLECTION of 


Summer Underwear 


ALL SIZES, WEIGHTS, and FABRICS, 
At Very Reasonable Prices. 


A. T, Stewart & Co, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Sts. 



















EUREKA 


IMPROVED 


Shoulder 
Brace 


. 

Skirt 
Sup- 
porter. 
A combined Brace and Supporter, the best ever offered. 
Worn with or without corsets. Post free for @1. Ad- 
ress G. W. Powsgrs, 728 Jefferson St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


PASSEMENTERIES AND GIMPS, 


IN FINE SELECTION AND USEFUL VARIETY, 
from 10c. PER YARD AND UPWARD. ALSO, 


FRINGES, 


EQUALLY DESIRABLE, FROM 25e. Per Yard up. 
THESE GOODS ARE IN ELEGANT ASSORT- 
MENT, AND OFFERED AT JUST ABOUT ONE- 
QUARTER THEIR REAL VALUE. 
Samples sent = requested. Special attention 
to all orders by mail 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 


879 Broadway, New York. 











Established Half a Century. 


E, A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, N. Y. 


IMPORTER OF RICH NOVELTIES IN 


DRESS 
TRIMMINGS. 


ES Os seanen, Sen ee eee 2 ee 


hibited for a number of years. Colored 

made to order to match samples, 
with buttons to correspond. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. Wholesale De- 
partment, second and third floors. 





HONITON 
Sennoreshkr 


A beautiful imitation in colors of Irish Point 
Lace for Trimming Wash Dresses. 


AITKEN, SON, & C0., 


Broadway and isth Street. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER CO. 


Offer the most recherché styles in French Pattern 


BONNETS AND HATS. 


French Flowers, Ostrich and Fancy Feathers. 
“FLORAL GARNITURES,” 

For Wedding, Ball, and Evening Costumes; 
“TROPICAL LEAF PLANTS AND BOUQUETS,” 
For JARDINIERES, VASES, and BASKETS; 
“FLORAL HORSE-SHOES AND ORNAMENTS” 
of the most beautiful designs. 


THE PARISIAN FLOWER Co., 
28 East 14th St.,4 doors west of University Place, N.Y. 
I, LOEWENSTEIN, Prop’r, 
Rue de Clery, Paris. 
N.B.—The Artificial Flower Guide, with beautifully 
illustrated Catalogue, mailed free upon application. 


All who Value a Good Complexion 


Should use COTTMAN’S WHITE PRE- 
ED FULLER’S EARTH, which is 
the only Face Powder that neutralizes the exhalations 
that are the cause of all unsightliness, and, unlike all 
other Face Powders, its daily use does not choke the 
Pores of the Skin, but renders them perfectly healthy. 
Prepared only by. H. COTTMAN, Operative Chemist 
to the Royal ay Upper erdcahem, London, Eng- 
land. Price one dollar per package. 
Mme. GURNEY & CO., Sole Agents, 


6 East 14th Hn Sty New York. 


THE SKIN TIGHTENER. 


When the skin of the face relaxes we look old and 
worn. large nostrils, fulness round the 
eyes, with furrows, are removed by using ALEX, 
ROSS'S SKIN TONIC, Warranted harmless. $5 per 
bottle. Complexion Pills, $1. + Lamb’s Conduit er 
High Holborn, London. Agent 

Mme. GUREN EY & ©O., 6 East 14th St., | N.Y. 


TO MOTHERS. —Use the Nov- 
elty Carriage. Protect your Ba- 
by’s eyes from the sun and too 
strong light. You use an um- 
brella, why not for Baby ? Noth- 
ing will shield as well. The 
Novelty is the only Carriage that 
has springs that can be regu- 
lated to the weight, and also to 
alter to recline or sit up in com- 
; fortably. Beware of Imitations, 
Send for Circular,to LEWIS P. TIBBA —_.. 
_ 820 Broadw ay, next block | above Stewart 


THE LABLACHE 


Face Powder is the only ae toilet p ayy in the 
market. Price 50c. per box. Sold by all Druggista, 
Circular mailed free to any address in the country. 

B. LEVY, 20 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 














































DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT is now s0 
systematized, and in charge of such thoroughly competent 
. 4 2ud experienced hands, that persons unable to visit our 

store can do their shopping by writing us for samples or 
goods, with the assurance of getting them at the same 
prices asifbuyingin person, Wecarry an averagestock 

of about halfa million of dollars, all bought for prompt 
SUITS, cash in the markets of Europe as well as in this country, 
Try us, and see how cheaply and quickly you can get 
what you want by mail or express. When in town we 
shall be pleased to have you call on us. 


Soe xcors,| SEND FOR CATALOGUE OR SAMPLES. 
COOPER & CONARD, 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILBES, 
Ninth and Market Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Established 1852, 




















Mention this paper. 





CATALOGUE 


Dry Goods, Lasik: Uphol- 
stery, Millinery, Boots 
and Shoes, 


J. & O. JOHNSTON, 


Broadway, 5th Ave. and 22d St., 
NEW YORE CITY, 


HAVE NOW READY FOR MAILING TO THEIR 
REGULAR PATRONS, THEIR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE FOR THE SPRING AND SUMMER 
SEASONS OF 1880. 

THE BOOK CONTAINS A FULL DESCRIPTION 
OF THEIR GOODS, ILLUSTRATED WITH FINE 
ENGRAVINGS, AND WILL BE FORWARDED 
GRATUITOUSLY BY MAIL TO APPLICANTS 
FROM ANY PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
OR CANADA. 


J. & C. JOHNSTON. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


UNDERWEAR. 


Spring and Summer Importation of Ladies’, 
Gentlemen’s, and Children’s Intermediate and 
Also, 
Imperial and All-Silk ditto in our standard 


weights. 
HOSIERY, 


Special Novelties in Ladies’, Misses’, and Chil- 
dren’s Silk, Lisle Thread, and Cotton Hose. 
Also, Gentlemen’s Silk, Lisle Thread, and Cotton 





Gauze Merino Under-Vests and Drawers. 


Half-Hose, in Plain Colorings and Fancy Styles. 


—_ 


Broadway & 9th St. 





__ PATENT READY WOUND 


OBBIN 


For Shuttie Sewing-Machines. 


Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black. 








Send Seven Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 
Number of Thread for Sample Box. 


MERRICK a0 CD, § 25 ond 35 Thomas St., N. Y. 
THREAD GU, ( 228 Bozenstrs St fart 


‘Matton the Bazar when you ¥ write. 


“Geeaaee oF ConGREss, ? 
Corynient Orrior, WasutnetTon. f 

To wit: Br rr Rememprren, that on the 6th day of 
April, Anno Domini 1880, G. R. CROOKS, of the United 
States, has desposited in this Office the title of a Book, 
the title or description of which is in the following 
words, to wit: 

BISHOP BUTLER’S ANALOGY OF RELIGION, 
Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and 
Course of Nature, with an Analysis, left unfinished 
by the late Rev. Roserr Emory, D.D. — 
and Edited, with a Life of Bishop Burier, Notes 
and Index, by G. R. Crooxs. 

The right whereof he claims as Proprietor, in con- 
formity with the laws of the United States respecting 
copyrights. A. R. SPOFFORD, 

Librarian of Congress, 


In renewal of copyright of the above work for the 
further term of fourteen years from August 25, 1880, 
when the first term of 28 yes ars will have expired, 









cians and Mothers everywhere. ‘A steam- 
cooked food, and therefore suited to the 


weakest stomach. Take no other. Sold 
. and upwards. 





druggists up 
WOULRICH & CO. on every label. 





LEGANT AUTOGRAPH ALBUM, bound in Gilt, 48 

4 Pages, Engraved in Colors, and 54 select quotations 
for same, 15c. 12 Photograph Cards,name and photo on, 
50c. Send Photograph. 1 F. LYM AN, Clintonville,Conn. 


ORGAN PIANO 
ORGAN BEATTY. 


W URGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeda, iets, 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book SOR. 
New Pianos, Stool, Cover & Book, $143 to @8G%. Belore 
you buy be sare to write me. Illrstrated Newspaper sent Free, 


Address DANL. F. BEATTY, Washincton, New Jersey, 


50: reuse, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name, l0c. 
40 all Chromos,10c. Star Print’g Co., Northford, Ct. 








RY BERNARD’S GOLD POWDER, 
which does not rub off. Entirely new. The best 
thing in the market. Box 2c. Send for Sample and 
Circulars to __BEERARD, 401 Canal St., New York. 


I? PAY ; 


5 Ef) Elegant Cards. New Chromo,She ‘Is, Gilt- Edge ~~ 
with name, 10c. G. A. Sprine, Northford, Ct. 


to sell our Rubber Printing Stamps. Sam- 
ples tres. J. M. Mrrren & Co.,Cleveland,O. 
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B yy" » After a fishing club has got through with an annual “My little seven-year-old girl,” writes a gentleman Brown (with an eye to a bargain). “Well, let us sa: 
ft FACETIZ. dinner it may be called a stuffed club, “ phe the aitting room alone with, hee mldie. an five dollars for the clock, as it’s no use to you.” of 
A yourn asked, “ Father, are you in favor of readin a re dreamily looking from the window. Without turning Granny, “Oh yes, it is; it’s better than none.” 
the Bible in the public schools?” The father repliec There is poms nothing in this transitory world | her head, she said, ‘ Uncle Horace, ten and seven make Brown. “ Well, it doesn’t keep proper time ; it loses, 
that he was, most thorougtily. The youth continued, | that yields larger and quicker returns on the amount | seventeen, don’t they? He replied that she was right. | you 9g 


“Well, I thought so; for you never read it at home.” | invested than poking a wasp with your finger to see if | ‘Then,’ said she, in half soliloquy, ‘ it is only ten years 
ity’ 


say. 
RaNnny. “ Bh !—so it may lose; but it doesn’t lose 
This ended the discussion in that family for the day. it feels well. before I shall have a beau—and, oh, I dread be : 


G 
like I should if I sold it at that price, 
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